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Oil on Continental Shelf (p. 4) 
Belands” Oil Dispute (p. 5) 
ms? OF ARTICLES 


Oday oilmen are boldly moving into 
fepen sea to search for oil. The arti- 
fon page 4 explains the progress that 
Bbeen made in drilling for under- 

f oil and points out some of the 

mms which.-arise. It is important 
found information for the “tide- 

F oil dispute, discussed on page 5. 

s coastal states and the Federal 
fmment both are seeking posses- 

Sof the billions of barrels of oil in 
Ssubmerged !ands” of the U. S. con- 

shelf. Most of this oil is within 
oundaries claimed by the states of 
nia, Texas, and Louisiana. These 
have granted drilling rights in 

Merged lands to oil companies and 

collected large royalties. Many 

F states are also interested in the 

ite because they feel that the right 

Ownership of all submerged or for- 
M¥-submerged lands in harbors, 

and the Great Lakes may be in- 

Wed. Parts of many cities are built 
ach lands. 

me U. S. Supreme Court has de- 

@ that the Federal Government has 

punt rights” over submerged 
off the California coast. This de- 


cision has not settled the issue of own- 
ership of the submerged lands but has 
led to further debates and lawsuits. 

The problem is an issue in the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 


GUIDE TO A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To focus student attention on the re- 
sources—largely oil—located in the con- 
tinental shelf lying under the water 
just off the U. S.; to explain why both 
the states and the Federal Government 
want the control of this area. 


Discussion Questions 

Why are the submerged lands lying 
just off our coast valuable? Why do 
state governments generally favor stato 
ownership of the submerged lands? 
How far do U. S. and state boundaries 
extend into the ocean? What has been 
the attitude of Congress toward this 
problem in the past? Of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court? 


Student Activities 

1. Organize a panel discussion. Some 
students defend the states’ claims to the 
continental shelf. Others represent the 
Federal Government. After a ‘class dis- 
cussion of the problem, suppose that 
the class is a special investigating com- 
mittee and recommend to Congress 
what it should do about the problem. 


References 

1. The movie, Louisiana Story. 

2. See World Week, February 23, 
1949, p. 3-T. 


American Samoa (p. 6) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

American Samoa, about the size of 
the District of Columbia, consists of 
seven islands which lie about halfway 


between Hawaii and Australia. Pago 
Pago, one of the best harbors in the 
south Pacific Ocean, is on the island of 
Tutuila in American Samoa. The rest 
of the Samoan islands, once a German 
possession, now are undes a New Zea- 
land trusteeship. 

American Samoa has few resources, 
little trade, not much strategic value. 
In the days of the early steamship, the 
islands were important because ships 
used them as coaling stations. At that 
time, Britain, Germany, and the United 
States were all interested in the islands. 
Later Britain withdrew. Germany and 
the United States divided the islands 
between themselves. 

American Samoa is governed by U. S. 
Navy officers, who have preserved tra- 
ditional native forms of local govern- 
ment to a great extent. Recently there 
has been considerable debate as to 
whether the Navy is the proper depart- 
ment to administer islands of the Pa- 
cific. The Navy’s record in Samoa is 
good and the Samoans seem to be sat- 
isfied. Sin 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To continue the study of “Overseas 
America” by presenting the story of — 
American Samoa. (Next week: Our 
Minor Pacific Islands.) 


Discussion Questions 

Why were England, Germany, and 
the United States interested in Samoa 
in the 19th century? Would Samoa be 
a great prize to a modern nation look- 
ing for new territory? What are the 
arguments in favor of continuing to let 
the Navy govern American Samoa and 
other distant Pacific islands? Against 
this policy? 


Student Activities 

1. Draw a map showing the location 
of Samoa in relation to other major Pa- 
cific islands. (See the cover of World 
Week, December 8, 1948.) 








her parents not want Teresa t 


COMING—Next Four Issues the Indian language? 


Iron Ore: Weakest link in America’s chain of steel (economic 


geography, civics). 


series). 


March 28: Canada (world affairs). 


April 6: Danubia (geography). 


series). 


April 13: 


Japan (world affairs). 





Our Minor Pacific Islands (No. 7 of “Overseas America” 


The Dominican Republic (world affairs). 
How We Live in the Dominican Republic. 
Should Congressmen Lead or Follow? (civics). 


Guam (No. 8 of “Overseas America” series). 
The Justice of the Peace (civics). 
Great Issues: The Family. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific (No. 9 of “Overseas America” 


The Government and Transportation (transportation series). 


Community Forests (civics). 


U. S.-occupied Islands: 
“Overseas America” series). 


Ryukyus, 


(No. 10 of 


Bonins, 








2. Give a brief oral or written report 
on the land and the people of Samoa. 

8. Give a brief account of the life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson in Samoa. 
(He’s buried in Western Samoa, the 
New Zealand trusteeship.) See the 
book This Life I've Loved, by Isobel 
Osbourne Field, Stevenson’s step- 
daughter. Longmans. 1940. $2. (The 
book also contains an interesting ac- 
count of life in the Hawaiian islands.) 


References 
See World Week, November 3, 1948, 
p. 23-T; November 17, 1948, p. 3-T. 


Union of South Africa (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 

The U. of S. A. is a British dominion 
‘in the southern temperate zone. It is 
about one-sixth the size of the U. S. 
and has a population of about 11 mil- 
lion, one-fifth of whom are white. The 
white minority dominates the economic 
and political life of the country. The 
native Bantu Negroes supply the bulk 
of the labor which operates the impor- 
tant gold and diamond mines. Many of 
the Indian minority are merchants. Ra- 
cial segregation is the rule. 

The country was first settled by the 
Dutch in the 17th century. During the 
Napoleonic Wars British influence 
grew. The Boer War broke out in 1899 
and resulted in British victory, but sub- 

uent dominion status has resulted in 
political control by the Boers—the peo- 
ple of Dutch traditions. The country’s 
treatment of minorities and refusal to 
place South-West Africa under U. N. 


trusteeship has caused dissension in 
the U. N. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What resources make possible a 
high standard of living for the Union 
of South Africa’s white population? 

2. Why are the native Bantu Ne- 
groes denied equal opportunity with 
the white population? 

3. What conditions help explain the 
recent clash between Negroes and In- 
dians in South Africa? 

4. Compare the treatment of minori- 
ties of the U. of S. A. with their treat- 
ment in our country. 

5. Describe the relationship of the 
U. of S. A. with Britain; with the U. N. 


How We Live in Bolivia (p. 12) 
Aim ‘ 

To learn about the life and customs 
of some present-day Bolivians. 


Discussion Questions 


If you had a chance to have a heart- 
to-heart talk with Teresa, how would 
you try to help her with her problem 
of being what she calls an “outcast”? 
Do you feel that she has anything to 
be proud of in the story she tells of her 
parents? Does Teresa anywhere admit 
that she is guilty of the same kind of 
unkindness and pride of position that 
her classmates have displayed toward 
her? At what poifit in her story are we 
made to realize that Teresa wants to 
help those who need help? What could 
we do to make Teresa welcome if she 
were a student at our school? Why did 


Teenage Health (p. 3) 


Scholastic Mggazines’ Insti 
Student Opinion conducted a ng 
wide poll of high school studen 
health questions. 


Here are the general conclusiog 
be drawn from this poll: 


Most American young people) 
well, sleep well, and keep clean# 
there are enough who fail to ff 
good health rules to make us 
that we should ask ourselves: “W 
do I fall short?” Nearly one out off 
girls doesn’t eat breakfast; near 
out of 10 boys skips breakfast. 
those who do eat breakfast admit} 
they eat too rapidly. Nearly one 
person out of four gets less thang 
hours sleep. One out of five dg 
wash his face and hands with 
every morning. Not enough teeng 
clean their teeth every morning, 7 


Student Activities 


1. Interview the students in 
school on their health habits. Comp 
the results with those in the Stut 
Opinion poll. 

2. Organize a campaign in 
school to improve the health hak 
students who don’t eat adequate bf 
fasts and lunches, who don’t 
their teeth frequently enough, J 
don’t get an average of eight he 
sleep, and who don’t wash and# 
frequently enough. 


Reference 


Workbook for Health in Your] 
Living, by Francis L. Bacon. E 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 121% 
paper bound, 80 cents. This wor 
is based upon eight recommend 
well-selected health texts. Unit? 
include “Eating for Good 
“Your Food—Using Machinery,” 
cise and Relaxation,” “The Mena 
the Microbe,” and “Safety andq 
Aid.” 3 





Answers to World Week Quiz, 

I. “Tidelands” Oil: 1-O; 2-F; Beg 
5-F; 6-O; 7-F; 8-O; 9-F; 10-O; 11-FR 

II. Samoa: a-1l; b-8; c-3; d-6; 
g-2; h-9. 

mAATEa3&S 

III. B. 1, gold and diamonds; 


3, South-West Africa; 4, English; 5, 
bok; 6, Jan Christian Smuts. , 
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Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 









fi PICTURE OF THE MONTH: This picture proves something I’ve been banging 
a away at for years now. Namely, that you get a very much better picture if the 
people in it are looking away from the camera. Don’t you agree? 





SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


Question: Someone once told me that you have to have a “high- 
speed” lens to get color pictures. Is that true? 

Answer: No it jsn’t. If you use Ansco Color Positive Film you can 
get excellent color transparencies with a lens as slow as f6.3. Box 
camera lenses aren’t fast enough, though. Suggest you use an 
Ansco Speedex Camera or the Ansco Titan. 











hints and tricks for making better 
pictures. Plenty of pictures — expo- 
sure charts—and diagrams. Believe 
me, it’s a planty handy book to have. 


NEWS FOR CAMERA CLUBS: 
Here I am, back again, trying to 
build up your Camera Club Library. 


This time, it’s a wonderful little 


booklet (put out by Ansco) that will And it costs only 25¢. 





be a big help to the beginners in your 
club, and you advanced shutterbugs, 
too. 

It’s called “Better Photography 
Made Easy’’—and it has 60 pages of 


You ought to have at 
least one copy for your 
camera club library. 
Get a copy from any 
Ansco dealer. 





Ask fr An SCO film and cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation—“From research to reality.” 


THIS MONTH: 


1. Making people look natural. 
2. Taking color pictures. 
3. Book for Camera Clubs. 






































HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE LOOK 
MORE NATURAL! - 


When I first started out taking pic. 
tures, the people in them always 
looked stiff, as if they were sitting on 
a pincushion. 


And then I found out about these 
two simple tricks that make people 
look relaxed, as in the picture above, 

First, when you’re taking a picture 
of a person, tell him (or her) that 
you aren’t quite ready 
to take the picture 
yet, and you want him 
to relax until you tell 
him you’re ready. 
Bingo, the person re- 
laxes, and you snap 
the picture while he’s relaxed, with- 
out his knowing it. 





Second item—carry on a conversa- 
tion with your subject, while you’re 
adjusting the camera. That makes 
him feel at ease. And if you want him 
to smile, don’t ever ask him to. In- 
stead, say something funny. The 
smile will be much more natural. 

And of course (this brings me back 
to my favorite topic) 
if you’re really seri- 
ous about this busi- 
ness of becoming a 
top-notch picture 
taker, load up your 
camera with the all- 
weather film — Ansco 
Plenachrome Film. 

This film lets you take pictures in 
any kind of weather, even when it’s 
raining! And it will actually cover 
up your small exposure errors — for 
Ansco Plenachrome Film has an ex- 
tra margin of exposure safety. 

Ask your dealer for a roll now- 
pronto—and see what good pictures 
you get! Ansco, Binghamton, N. ¥% 
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Guinea Pigs for Health 


A= high school students really healthy? Scholastic Magazines 
wanted to find out just what your health and nutrition prac- 
tices are. So we conducted through our Institute of Student Opinion 
a nation-wide poll of high school students on health questions. 
More than 150,000 students from 1200 high schools took part-in 
the poll through the cooperation of their student newspapers. 
The following are only a few highlights from a random sample: 

1. If you're a girl, you don’t eat enough breakfast—in fact, 18 
per cent of you don’t eat breakfast at all! Only 82 per cent of the 
girls ate breakfast that day, though 91 per cent of the boys did. 
Sixty per cent of the girls and 75 per cent of the boys always ate 
breakfast at home, a few in lunchrooms. : 

Why do so many young people fail to eat- breakfast? They 
give various reasons, such as: “I’m not hungry in the mornings’; 
“Got up too late—didn’t have time”; “Didn't have any food I 
like”; “Breakfast wasn’t ready”; or “It makes me gain too much 
weight.” The last-named reason, which you might think would 
weigh more heavily (don’t shoot, we didn’t mean to) with the 
girls, was a very minor one. None of these is really a sound argu- 
ment. They’re just excuses for not getting your time organized. 

2. Even if you do eat breakfast, you eat it too fast. It is worst 
in the Middle Atlantic, North Central, and Pacific states, and 
best in the South, where they take life more sensibly and more 
leisurely. Twenty-one per cent of girls take five minutes or less 
to eat their breakfast, 14 per cent of boys. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the boys and 49 per cent of the girls allowed less than 45 minutes 
for all the morning necessities—and a good many took 15 minutes 
or less. No wonder breakfast suffers! 

8. Well, suppose you do eat an ample and unhurried breakfast. 
Is it a well-balanced one? This is harder to judge, but in order 
of popularity, boys ate: bread or toast, butter, milk as a beverage, 
fruit or fruit juice, eggs, milk with cereal, jam, jelly, or syrup, 
coffee, cold or hot cereal. For girls, fruit and coffee both ranked 
slightly higher. Perhaps we could generalize by saying that not 
enough young people eat fruit as a constant item, too many drink 
coffee and too few milk. 

4. Apart from nutrition, do you get enough sleep? Well, 74 
per cent of the boys and 76 per cent of the girls get at least 8 or 
9 hours every night. That’s pretty good! Of both sexes, 17 per 
cent get 6 or 7 hours, while 2 to 4 per cent get 5 hours or less. 
This last group is certainly burning the candle at both ends! And 
we doubt that any teen-agers who sleep less than 8 hours are 
really doing right by themselves. 

5. How do you rate on cleanliness? Well, 80 per cent of you 
washed your face and hands with soap and water this morning. 
As to all-over bathing, you range from 7 or more times a week to 
1 or less! About half bathed from 4 to 7 times a week. But this 
time the girls beat the boys. 

6. And on that old bogy of teeth; only 65 per cent of the boys 
and 84 per cent of the girls brushed their teeth every morning. 
Maybe the others did it at night—and maybe they didn’t. 

Most American young people eat well, sleep well, and keep 
clean. But there are enough who don’t to make us all ask our- 
selves: “Where do I fall short?” 

















































Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
~ 


UNDERWATER OIL 


The Gulf of Mexico— 
our next great petroleum field? 


To put it more exactly, oil men 
have gone hunting for the petroleum 
that’s under the sea. 

Drilling for underwater oil is not en- 
tirely new. It began about 50 years ago. 
Valuable wells were sunk off the Cali- 
fornia coast as long ago as 1920. 

But today’s operations are different. 
Before World War II, drilling was in 
sheltered spots (lakes, bays, coves) or 
in shallow water close to shore. 

Today oil drillers are moving boldly 
into the open sea. They have made 
about 30 locations for wells in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Some of these sites are miles 
from shore. One test well was drilled 
28 miles from land! Another of these 
wells (see photo above) is producing 
oil in commercial amounts. Commer- 
cially valuable natural-gas wells have 


T.: oil industry has gone to sea. 





also been completed in Gulf waters. 

Oil men have known for a long time 
that there’s oil beneath the seas. Much 
of it may remain forever hidden. The 
oceans lie in steep-sided basins which 
in most places are more than two miles 
deep. It would be too expensive to hunt 
for oil at such tremendous depths. 

Fortunately (for oil men) the oceans 
are a bit too big for their basins. Some 
of the water spills over and submerges 
the edges of the continents. This band 
of submerged land is called the “con- 
tinental shelf.” 

The continental shelf is a zone of 
fairly shallow water (under 600 feet in 
depth). Oil men believe they can drill 
wells in most parts of the continental 
shelf—provided we need underwater oil 
enough to pay the cost. 

It’s usually easier and cheaper to drill 


First commercially producing oil well in open 
sea—drilled in 1948 by Humble Oil Company 
in water 48 feet deep, 8 miles off Louisiana. 





oil wells on land than under water, In 
the United States, however, our great 
oil fields on land are producing just 
about enough to meet the huge and in- 
creasing demand for oil. In case of an- 
other war the nation would need vast 
new supplies of oil. And the continental 
shelf is one of our last great untapped 
reserves of petroleum. 

The most promising underwater field 
is the Gulf of Mexico. Off California 
the continental shelf is very narrow- 
two or three miles wide in most places, 
Atlantic coast tests have not been en- 
couraging. But in the Gulf, the conti- 
nental shelf is about 60 miles wide. In 
the Gulf, the continental shelf contains 
rock formations called “salt domes” 
which often mark rich oil fields. 


Overwater Drilling Methods 


In shallow waters oil men usually 
drill from shore by slant (directional) 
drilling (see diagram page 5) or by use 
of barges (see photo page 15). 

The search for oil in the open sea, 
where great storms sometimes rage, 
brings more difficult problems. The 
newest Gulf of Mexico wells are being 
drilled from platforms supported by steel 
piling. Largest of these platforms is that 
used by Humble Oil for its successful 
well (photo on this page). It has an acre 
of working space and houses about 54 
men. 

The deepest water for oil wells in the 
open sea to date is about 50 feet. With 
present methods, oil men may be able 
to drill successfully in 100 feet of water. 

It may never be profitable to drill in 
water much deeper than 100 feet. New 
and more costly methods would be re 
quired. Oil men believe it might be 
possible, however, to drill in deep water 
from a huge floating platform, so am 
chored as to remain perfectly level; or 
to sink a diving bell, big enough to hold 
a derrick and drilling rig, to the ocean 
floor. 
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OUR FRONT COVER. Lake Maracaibo, 
in northern Venezuela, is the world’s 
greatest underwater oil field. Literally 
hundreds of wells have been drilled i 
the lake, Some wells are 18 miles from 
shore and stand in water more than 100 
feet deep. These deep-water wells ate 








drilled from platforms supported by 
caissons (hollow, water-filled steel and 
concrete tubes). Workers in photo at 
piling concrete blocks on one end of & 
caisson in order to sink it into the lake 
bottom. Photo from Standard Oil Com 


pany of New Jersey. 
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ment are rivals for a buried treasure 

of the sea—billions of barrels of oil. 

We're referring to the so-called 
‘tidelands oil” dispute. That name is 
very misleading. 

A “tideland” is a strip of sea coast 
covered by water at high tide and ex- 
posed to the air at low tide. The “tide- 
lands oil” controversy doesn’t have 
anything to do with the true tidelands. 
This controversy concerns the land that 
begins where the tidelands end—the 
“submerged lands” always covered by 
the ocean. 

The question is this: Who owns the 
oil that’s under the seas that wash the 
shores of the United States? 

“We own it,” say some of the coastal 
states. 

“We own it,” says the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The states with the biggest stake in 
offshore oil are California, Texas, and 
Louisiana. They have granted drilling 
rights in submerged lands to oil compa- 
nies. They collect royalties* ranging 
from 12% to 40 per cent of the value 
of oil removed. Louisiana alone has re- 
ceived more than $34,000,000 in oil 
royalties. 

Texas uses its oil royalties to support 
the state’s public schools. 

If only oil rights were involved in the 
dispute, the battle would probably be 
a private fight between the U.S. Gov- 
emment and the States of Louisiana, 
Texas, and California. 

But states a thousand miles from the 
sea are deeply interested in the sub- 
merged-lands question, too. Attorney 
generals of 45 states are united in op- 
posing Federal ownership of the sub- 
merged lands. The offshore oil problem 
is one of the biggest “states’ rights” dis- 
putes in recent years. 


[= states and the Federal Govern- 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 





SLANT DRILLING is a method for 
drilling several wells from one spot. 
The method used by General Petroleum 

ration, affiliate of Socony-Vacuum 
0il Company, in the Rincon field north- 
west of Los Angeles, California, is to 
drive a straight hole from a pier (top) 
into the ocean floor, to a depth of 1,000 
te 1,500 feet. Then wedges push the 
érill out of line in the desired direction. 

formations where oil may be 
(“zones” shown at bottom of 
) are reached about half a mile 


the ocean floor. 


The “‘Tidelands Oil’ Debate 


Who owns the oil that’s under the 


seas that wash the U. S. coast? 


To get to the bottom of this big and 
very complicated question, keep these 
five facts in mind: 

FACT 1: The boundary of the United 
States, and the boundaries of the coastal 
states, include part of the ocean. 

Exactly how much ocean? That’s a 
little doubtful. 

In 1793 Thomas Jefferson, then Sec- 
retary of State, declared that the U. S. 
boundary extended to three miles off 
the coast. All the coastal states but 
three also set this “three-mile limit” as 
their offshore boundary. 

Florida, however, claims a nine-mile 
slice of the Gulf of Mexico; Louisiana 
claims a boundary line 27 miles out; 
and Texas claims the entire continental 
shelf opposite that state—about 60 miles 
offshore. Nobody knows whether these 
latter claims are legal. 

Right here we should emphasize that 
the states claim only what’s under the 
water. The Federal Government con- 


trols navigation and commerce and use 
of the waters for defense—nobody ar- 
gues about that. 

FACT 2::These offshore waters con- 
tain valuable resources. 

Oil, of course, is the most important. 
Estimates (or rather, guesses) as to the 
amount of oil vary enormously. Some 
geologists think there may be 100 bil- 
lion barrels of oil on the continental 
shelf of the United States plus Alaska. 
That is four times as much oil as is 
known to exist on land areas of the 
United States. Within the “three-mile 
limit” alone there may be more than 10 
billion barrels of oil. Drilling beyond 
the “three-mile limit” has just begun 
(see page 4). 

Oil isn’t the only resource. Natural 
gas is another. There are also fisheries, 
sponge beds, and sand and gravel (use- 
ful for building purposes). 

FACT 3: Millions of dollars have 

(Continued on page 15) 
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AMERICAN SAMOA 
A South Sea Saga 


HE romantic South Seas! 
Are vou dreaming of beautiful 
wooded isles, where the weather's 
always warm but seldom hot? where 
everybody has plenty to eat but nobody 
needs to work much? where the men 
look like sun-tanned college athletes? 
where doctors send no bills and taxes 
are practically non-existent? where you 
can leave the worry and bustle of the 
modern world behind and live among 
friendly, peaceful “children of nature”? 

Yes! There is such a place! It’s under 
the American flag. We're referring to 
our farthest-south possession, American 
Samoa. 

Stop 10 people on the street and ask 
them just where and what American 
Samoa is. You'd be lucky to find even 
one who could give a clear answer. 
That’s not surprising. American Samoa 
is not so very important to the modern 
world—although the proud Samoans are 
certain that their tiny islands are the 
center of the universe. 

Except for an occasional hurricane, 
little disturbs the tropical peace of 
American Samoa. Protected by the 
American Navy, the islanders fear no 
invader. Their islands would hardly be 

_ worth a conqueror’s trouble. American 
Samoa has few resources, little trade, 
not much strategic value. During the 
recent Pacific war against Japan, the 
Navy built a base on Tutuila, largest of 
our Samoan islands. This base was use- 
ful as a repair and refueling station for 


ships plying between Hawaii and. Aus- 
tralia. Samoa is almost halfway between 
those two places: 2,200 miles south- 
southeast of Hawaii and 2,400 miles 
northwest of Australia. About 40,000 
Marines were in Samoa at one time or 
another during the war, on their way to 
and from the fighting fronts. Otherwise 
American Samoa played little part in 
World War II. 

Although it is a quiet backwater to- 
day, Samoa has played a part in world 
history on at least two occasions. 

The first occasion was hundreds of 
years ago. Samoa was on the “main 
highway” for those pioneers of the Pa- 
cific, the Polynesians. These people, 
perhaps the greatest navigators of all 
time, apparently came from Asia. In 
tiny outrigger canoes they boldly sailed 
the ocean. According to Polynesian 


‘tradition, Samoa was the “general head- 


quarters” from which the Polynesians 
spread to islands throughout the cen- 
tral Pacific. 


Rivalry for Samoa 


Samoa’s second moment on the stage 
of world history came in the late 19th 
century. Great powers almost went to 
battle for possession of Samoa. It hap- 
pened like this: 

About a century ago steamships be- 
gan to venture into waters of the vast 
Pacific Ocean. These early steamers 
were small and could not carry much 
fuel. On a long voyage they had to 





Official U. S. Navy Photograph 





This is a band of Samoa’s Fita Fita Guard, a 
U. S. Navy unit. The “skirts” are an official 
Navy uniform! Note chevrons of petty officers. 


make several stops to get coal. Samoa, 
far out in mid-Pacific, was a handy 
place to refuel on transpacific voyages. 
Furthermore, one of the best harbors in 
the southern Pacific Ocean is on Tutuila 
Island. 

In 1878 cur Navy set up a coaling 
station at Pago Pago, the fine harbor 
on Tutuila. Since Samoa has no coal, 
the coal was brought in by ship and 
kept there.for use of American vessels. 

About the same time, Germany and 
Great Britain also began to make re- 
fueling stops at Samoa. Trade with the 
native Samoans began. 

Each of the three nations suspected 
that the others wanted to control the 
islands. The climax of this rivalry and 
suspicion came on a day in 1889. 

Three American warships faced two 
German vessels. All were stripped for 
action and apparently on the verge of 
battle. Suddenly a hurricane howled 
down upon them. The ships were 
wrecked. Many men lost their lives. 

This disaster cooled off the three 
rival powers. They decided to set up 2 
joint government over Samoa. But there 
were constant disagreements. In 1899 
Britain quit the islands altogether. 
Germany took the eight western islands, 
known as Western Samoa. (Westem 
Samoa is now a New Zealand trustee- 
ship. ) 

By agreement with Germany, Great 
Britain, and the native chiefs, the 
United States took possession of the 
eastern islands (American Samoa). 








In 1900 the chiefs of “Tutuila and 
one other island agreed to cede theit 
islands to the United States. Thus we 
got possession of the important 
of Pago Pago. Four years later @ 
chiefs of three nearby islands, km 
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as the “Manu’a group,” also decided to 
come under U. S. rule. 

In 1925 we took possession of Swains 
Island, northwest of Tutuila, and added 
it to American Samoa. The seventh 
island of American Samoa is Rose 
Island, an uninhabited coral island. 

The islands of American Samoa are 
the tops of ancient volcanoes. Ameri- 
can Samoa’s total area, 73 square miles, 
is about the size of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The islanders live on the fertile plain 
between the sea and the mountainous 
jungle interior. A few Samoans work 
for wages, mostly for the U. S. Navy. 
The rest raise a little fruit and vege- 
tables, keep a few pigs and chickens, 
catch a few fish. 


Coconut Palm—Staff of Life 


But, as with most Polynesians, their 
“staff of life” is the coconut palm. Its 
fruit supplies food and drink. Its leaves 
furnish thatch for their houses. The 
husks yield fibers for rope. The shells 
are fashioned into cups and other uten- 
sils. Samoa’s “money crop,” the only 
important export of the islands, is copra 
(dried coconut meat, source of vege- 
table oil for soap). 

Most of the islanders are Christians, 
converted by missionaries who came to 
Samoa a century ago. But the islanders 
still keep many of their ancient cere- 
monies, which are long-drawn-out and 
more elaborate than a college fraternity 
initiation. 

In the first five articles of this “Over- 
seas America” series, we looked at those 
possessions closest to the continental 
U. S.: Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Ca- 
nal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii. These in- 
clude our largest possessions, both in 
area and population. Except the Canal 
Zone, all are in charge of the Interior 
Department and have a good deal of 
self-government. 

As we study Samoa, we enter a dif- 
ferent part of “Overseas America.” 
Samoa and the other islands to be dis- 
cussed in coming articles are mostly 
mere dots of land scattered far and 
wide over the vast Pacific Ocean. They 
have little self-government. Most of 
them are in charge of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Would the people of these islands be 
better off if the Stars and Stripes did 
not fly over their islands? 

In Samoa the United States seems to 

ve done pretty well. 

Before: white men came, constant 


and bitter wars raged in Samoa. Now 
peace has been established. Since the 
U. S. took possession of American Sa- 
moa, population has tripled. (Popula- 
tion is now about 18,000.) The U. S. 
Government has improved health con- 
ditions and set up schools, including a 
high school. Ninety per cent of the 
children of school age are in school. 

- At the same time we have preserved 
Samoan customs and traditions. The 
Samoans make their living chiefly from 
the land, which is owned by family 
groups rather than individuals. We 
have protected their land ownership. 
We forbid non-Samoans buying land 
anywhere on the islands. 

The Samoan way of life is the matai 
system. Each family chooses its matai, 
or leader, who controls the family land 
and property. Before white men came, 
each Samoan matai accepted the lead- 
ership of a tribal chief. Above the tribal 
chief was a “high chief.” Everybody 
obeyed somebody else, right up to the 
topmost chief. 

We have kept this system to govern 
the islands. The matais govern the vil- 
lages. The chiefs have charge of the 
14 counties into which American Samoa 
is divided. The governor (a Naval offi- 
cer appointed by the U. S. President) 
appoints three of the highest chiefs as 
district governors. We have somewhat 
reduced the powers of the chiefs and 
matais. 


There is some discontent among 


younger Samoans. During World War II 
many of them worked for the Navy. 
They caught a glimpse of the exciting 
world beyond their island. Now some 





of them are critical. of their old tradi- 
tions. They even question the matai’s 
authority. 

Our_Government says its aim in Sa- 
moa is to preserve native skills and 
traditions and yet to introduce the Sa- 
moans gradually to Western ways. 

One step was the creation last fall of 
the Legislature of American Samoa. 
Members do not have to be matais. The 
legislature has power only to advise the 
governor. 

Another proposed step is American 
citizenship for the Samoans. This has 
been recommended by President Tru- 
man. 


Navy Rule Challenged 


The Interior and State Departments 
and many members of Congress believe 
that the Navy should not have charge 
of our distant Pacific islands. The Navy 
has been accused of being dictatorial, 
of not understanding popular govern- 
ment, of scorning native peoples under 
their rule. 

The Navy, on its part, contends that 
only the Navy has the highly organized 
communications and supply system 
that is necessary to look after-our wide- 
ly scattered Pacific islands. They assert 
that the Navy knows more about these 
islands than anybody else. They insist 
that no other department could govern 
the islands any better. 

In Samoa the Navy’s record is good, 

The Samoans seem to be satisfied. 
Last October the annual assembly of 
chiefs and matais asked to stay under 
the present Navy government in order 
to keep “the simple life at home.” 


e 





Official U. 8. Navy Photograph 


The Samoans love elaborate ceremonies. ‘‘High talking chief’ at left is 
orator for important occasions. He speaks on behalf of high chief at right. 
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ca is a land of sunshine, 
gold, diamonds—and, un- 
happily, a land of strife. 

The “U. S. A.” in Africa 
is about one sixth the size of 
our own U. S. A. Straddling 
the southernmost tip of the 
African continent, it covers 
an area of 472,550 square 
miles. The Union consists of 
four provinces: the Cape of 
Good Hope (by far the larg- 
est) in the south; the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal in the north; 
Natal in the southeast. 

Located in the southern temperate 
zone, South Africa is a sub-tropical land 
with a moderate, invigorating climate. 
In its physical layout South Africa is 
like an inverted saucer. Mountains edge 
the great central plateau which extends 
in all directions, to fall sharply to nar- 
row coastal plains on the fringe of the 
sea. Parts of the interior are covered by 
large stretches of wasteland—barren, 
treeless, and waterless. But to the north, 
in Transvaal and Orange, there is a 
high grassy plain—the veld—suitable for 
most varieties of farming. 


T: Union of South Afri- 


Land of Gold and Diamonds 


South Africa is the richest gold and 
diamond country in the world. These 
two precious minerals are the backbone 
of the nation’s economy. More than one 
third of the world’s supply of gold 
originates here, and a large share of 
the world’s diamond output. The great 
diamond mines of Kimberley are the 
chief source of diamonds in the world. 
The gold industry provides work for 
more than 360,000 persons, a large per- 
centage of the entire employed popu- 
lation. 

The people of South Africa, in addi- 
tion to working underground, also work 
on the land. There are more than 100,- 
000 farms growing corn, barley, oats, 
and tobacco. Stock farming is particu- 
larly important. Large cattle ahd sheep 
ranches dot the countryside. Wheat is 
grown in the Cape province. 

To the northeast, in the Transvaal, is 
located the famous Kruger National 
Park, 8,000 square miles in area, which 
harbors a great variety of wild animals, 
from lions and elephants to springboks— 
the graceful national symbol (see illus- 
tration above). 

But there is tense and bitter conflict 
im this sun-drenched land. Here a mi- 
nority rules the majority. Of the total 

ation of 11,392,000, only about 
one fifth is white. The rest consists of 
Bantu Negroes (some 7,700,000); Asi- 
atics, mostly East Indians (about 280,- 
000);.and the 900,000 so-called “Col- 
oreds” (people of mixed European and 
African stock). 


The smal! white minority of tess than 


2,500,000 people controls the country 
with a firm hand. It writes the laws, 
runs the government, and owns most 
of the property. It denies equal rights 
to the non-whites. 

On the other hand, the non-whites 
do all the back-breaking work. They 
provide most of the manpower for the 
country’s gold mines, diamond mines, 
and farms. Without native workers 
South Africa could make use of only a 
small fraction of her natural wealth. 
The pay they get is lower than that ot 
white laborers. Their children have 
fewer educational opportunities. In 
many areas non-whites cannot own land. 

A particularly oppressive restriction 
is the pass system for Bantu Negroes. 
As one native leader explains it, “Every 
black person must carry a pass to show 
that he is looking for work, a pass to 
show that he has got work, a pass to 
show that he is allowed to be in a city 
area, a pass to show that he does not 
need to carry a pass.” Failure to have 
the right pass at the right time may 
result in a jail sentence. 

Moreover, the non-whites have no di- 
rect voice in the government. Under 
South African law, all legislators must 
be white. The “colored races” are per- 
mitted to elect four out of the 44 Sena- 
tors and three out of the 153 Assem- 
blymen to represent them—but these 
representatives must be of European 
descent. 

In 1936 a Natives’ Representative 
Council was formed, as an advisory 
body to aid Parliament on matters af- 
fecting native affairs. However, this 
Council has recently been abolished by 
the new Nationalist government (see 
below). 

Introduction of new legislation in 
1946 to restrict further the rights of 
East Indians has led to strained rela- 
tions between the sister British do- 
minions of India and South Africa. 
India suspended its South African trade 
agreement and recalled its diplomatic 
representative from South Africa. 

Not only is there strife between the 
black and the white, but also between 
the Indians and the Negroes. The In- 
dians consider themselves culturally su- 
perior to the black natives. The natives 
accuse the Indians, many of whom are 
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merchants, of making unfair profits. 

This complex of racial hates erupted 
into tragic violence in the past three 
months. A rumor (later proved untrue) 
was circulated in Durban that a young 
Negro had been attacked and injured 
by an Indian. It touched off a riot that 
lasted three days. At the end, there 
were 100 dead. (See news pages, Feb. 2 
issue). Similar outbreaks have contin- 
ued at intervals. 

In its international attairs, South At- 
rica is in the “dog house” with the 
United Nations. For the third year in 
a row the General Assembly last fall 
criticized the Union government for 
failing to place the territory of neigh- 
boring South-West Africa (area, 318,000 
square miles; population, 341,000) un- 
der U. N. trusteeship. South Africa 
wants to annex this one-time German 
colony outright. 


Dias Rounds the Cape 


Now, briefly, tor a survey of the 
country’s history. In 1488, four years 
before Columbus sighted the New 
World, the Portuguese explorer, Bar- 
tholomew Dias, discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope. More than a century-and- 
a-half elapsed before the founding of 
the first white settlement. Dutch sailors, 
shipwrecked in Table Bay, near the 
Cape, in 1648, spent several months 
there. Upon their return to Holland, 
they. gave such a glowing report that, 
in 1652, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany established a permanent settle 
ment at the Cape. 

During the Napoleonic Wars, Britain 
and Holland found themselves in oppo- 
site camps. In 1795 a British fleet sailed 
into Table Bay and seized the Cape 
Colony. It was later returned to the 
Dutch but recaptured by the British 
in 1806. Finally, in 1814, the Cape 
Colony was granted by Holland to the 
British for $27,000,000. 

The Dutch settlers, known as Boers 
(Dutch for “farmers”), were unwilling 
to submit to British rule. Some 7,000 of 
them in 1836 began the “Great Trek” 
which took them—mostly by oxcart=- 
from the Cape Colony into the great 
plains beyond the Orange River. This 


forms a memorable and romantic chap- | 
ter in South African history. It opene@s 
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up the interior of the country for white 
colonization. Many of these pioneers 
lost their lives in warfare with hostile 
native tribes. Eventually they  suc- 
‘eeded in setting up their own Dutch 
epublics of the Orange: Free State and 
the Transvaal, which were recognized 
by the British. 

The development of South Africa 
took a dramatic turn with the discovery 
of the world’s largest deposits of gold 
and diamonds during the second halt 
of the nineteenth century. There was a 
vild rush to these regions by fortune- 
seekers from all parts of the world. The 
discoveries also brought two powerful 
interests into conflict: Ceci] Rhodes and 
the “Empire-Builders” who wanted to 
gain control of all of South Africa for 





Durban ricksha boys dress in fancy Zulu costumes (at right). 
Here one is scared away from cash register during recent riot. 
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British Dominion still 
faces grave race problems 





the British Crown, and the Boers under 
the leadership of “Oom Paul” Kruger, 
who sought to retain their inde- 
pendence. 

The Boer War broke out in 1899 and 
lasted for three years. The British won 
finally by superior power. By the 
Treaty of Vereeniging, on May 31, 
1902, the Boers were compelled to re- 
nounce the independence of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. 

Then, in 1909, the British Parliament 
passed an act uniting the four provinces 
to form the “Union of South Africa” as 
one of the dominions of the British 
Commonwealth. The Act brought about 
an amazing political develonment. 
Since the Boers outnumbered the Brit- 
ish settlers thev gained contro] of the 
government. Thus, the British, who 
conavered the countrv bv force, lost it 
by democratic processes. 

As a dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations South Africa 
eniovs complete independence, tied to 
Britain only by its voluntary allegiance 
to the Crown. 

There are two official languages in 
South Africa—Afrikaans (a variation of 
Dutch) and English. About two ‘thirds 
of the people understand both lan- 
guages. Of the white population, about 
six in ten are Boers (of mixed Dutch 
and French Huguenot stocks); three in 
ten are of British descent 





1939, Premier James B. M. Hertzog. 
leader of the Nationalist party, urged 
the Union parliament to adopt a policy 
of neutrality. This was opposed by 
Field Marshal Jan C. Smuts, leader of 
the United party. By a narrow vote of 
80 to 67, Smuts viewpoint won out 
The Union joined the war at Britains 
side. Smuts was an important Allied 
military leader in World Wars I and II. 
He wrote the stirring preamhle to the 
United Nations Charter. 


In the last national elections, held on 


May 26, 1948, the Nationalist party 
and its ally, the Afrikaner party, won 
by a majarity of eight votes over Field 
Marshal Smuts’ United party and its 
allied Labor party. Dr. Daniel F. 
Malan, the Nationalist partv leader, be- 
came prime minis‘er 

The Nationalist party campaigned on 
a program of “white supremacy.” It 
favors strict racial segregation and the 
eventual establishment of an independ- 
ent South African republic #s 

Land of sunshine gold... con- 
flict—that’s South Africa today. As Alan 
Paton, author of a best-selling book on 
South Africa, phrased it, “Cry, the be- 
loved country, these things are not yet 
at an end. The sun pours down on the 
earth, on the lovely land that man can- 
not enjoy. He knows only the fear of 
his heart.” 





International News Photo 


Ostrich loses his fancy plumes, to dress some lady in fashion. 


South Afvican Ratiwars 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Knocking rock loose in diamond mine is tough, dangerous work. 


When World War II broke out in 
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REDS SHOW THEIR COLOR. 
That Communists owe allegiance 
not to their native lands but to 
Moscow is not news. But for 
them to admit it openly is news. 





French Communist chieftain, Maurice 
Thorez, did just that. He said, in effect, 
that if Russia invaded France the Com- 
munists would side with the Soviet 
armies. 

This public declaration by Stalin’s 
stooge shocked France. The National 
Assembly, by an overwhelming vote, 
condemned his statement as “treason- 
able.” It directed the government to 
take legal action against the Reds for 
attempting “to undermine the morale 
of the nation and the army.” 

A few days later, Thorez’ counterpart 
in Italy, Palmiro Togliatti, echoed the 
same “line.” He declared that Italian 
Communists not only would welcome 
Tfivading Russian troops but also would 
actively help them, in the event that 
Russia pursued an “aggressor” on Ital- 
ian soil. 

Finally, Harry Pollitt, general secre- 
tary of the puny Communist party in 
Britain, added his “me, too.” He said 
that Britain’s Communists would “or- 
ganize strikes and councils of action” 
in the event of war with Russia. 

Still to be heard from at this time are 
the “American” Communists. 


LABOR VS. TORY. In a “prelim” 
to the big fight, the British Labor 
party won a close by-election in 
a London borough. Read _ back- 
wards it spelled a defeat for Win- 
ston Churchill’s Conservatives. 


The by-election attracted attention as a 
test df the Conservative party’s ability 
to stage a comeback. By-elections are 
held to fill vacancies created through 
the resignation or death of a Member of 
Parliament. 

Despite the intervention of former 
Prime Minister Churchill in the cam- 
paign, the Conservative candidate lost. 
However, the Labor party’s majority of 
1,613 votes was a narrow one, less than 
half its margin in the regular election 
in that district four years ago. 

The victory was the latest of an un- 
broken chain of triumphs for the Labor 
party. Since the last general election in 
1945, which swept the Laborites into 
power, that party has not lost a seat in 
48 successive by-elections. This is an 
unprecedented record in British politics. 

However, the big campaign is com- 
ing next year. Sometime in 1950 a gen- 
éral election will be held in Britain. 
Under the British governmental set-up, 
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Acme 
READY FOR THE ENEMY. But the “enemy” 
is forest fires, not armed invaders. U. S. 
Forest Service employs ‘‘smoke jumpers’ te 
parachute with fire-fighting equipment into 
areas which other transportation cannot reach. 


national elections must be held at least 
every five years. They may be called 
sooner, if a majority in Parliament votes 
“no confidence” in the government. 

During World War II the Conserva- 
tive government was replaced by a 
“National Government” in which all 
three parties (Conservative, Labor, and 
Liberal) participated. It was headed 
by Conservative party leader, Winston 
Churchill. Then, in 1945, in the first 
postwar general election, the Labor 
party won control of the government. 
Mr. Churchill and Anthony Eden are 
the present leaders of the Opposition 
in Parliament. 

Under the Labor government of 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee, many 
socialist measures have been enacted. 
The coal industry, the Bank of Eng- 
land, and inland transport were na- 
tionalized. The Laborites also continued 
wartime rationing of food and clothing, 
under a program of “austerity.” By do- 
ing so, they hoped to speed recovery 
in Britain. 

In the elections next year the British 
people will be called upon to decide 
whether they approve or disapprove of 
the Labor party’s stewardship. 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 
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ADVANCING SCIENCE 


SHOWCASE FOR THE ATOM, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. has set up the 
world’s first permanent museum 
of atomic energy. 
The museum opens its doors March 19 
—when Oak Ridge also opens its doors, 
This wartime “secret city,” where the 
atomic bomb was perfected, is now a 
booming community of 36,000 people. 
On March 19 it will take down, its 
security gates and become a tourist 
center, 

Odk Ridge is still an “Atom City,” 
where radioisotopes for scientific use 
are made (see story below). The newly 
established American Museum of 
Atomic Energy will include exhibits to 
demonstrate. some of the probable 
effects of peacetime atomic energy de- 
velopment on our lives in the future. 

eee 


RADIOISOTOPES FOR ALL, 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 

mission will “pass the ammuni- 

tion” in the battle against cancer. 
Cuncer research workers can now ob- 
tain radioactive elements from the Com- 
mission without charge. More than 50 
different types are available. 

These “radioisotopes” are chemical 
elements, such as cobalt, gold, and 
iodine, which have been exposed to 
radiations in an atomic furnace. The 
elements are changed to a form im 
which they also give off radiations. 

Some forms of cancer are treated by 
means of this sort of radiation. Radio- 
isotopes also serve as “tracers.” Mixed 
with food or other substances, they 
circulate in the body and betray their 
movements by their radiations, which 
are detected by a Geiger counter. Thus 
scientists can trace and study materials 
which nourish cancerous body cells. 

eee 


REACHING FOR THE SKY. 
Last month an Army rocket 
soared 250 miles above the earth 
at a speed of 5,000 miles an hour. 


Never in history had a man-made object 
traveled so high or so fast. 

The record was made with a “two- 
stage” rocket. This is really two rockets. 
One is built into the nose of the other. 












The “nose” rocket is automatically fired] 
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S from the “carrier” rocket while the 
“carrier” rocket is in flight. This greatly ~ Kansas; and Kerron Johnson, of St. 


increases the speed of the “nose” 
rocket. 

The rocket was launched at White 
Sands, a testing range 150 miles long 
by 35 miles wide in Texas and New 
Mexico. The armed services say their 
mighty missiles have outgrown White 
Sands. 

They want a range 3,000 miles long. 

THE NAVY set an aerial record of 
another kind last month. The giant 
flying boat Caroline Mars carried 205 
passengers and a four-man crew from 
Alameda to San Diego, Calif., and flew 
back with 222 passengers aboard. This 
is the largest number of passengers 
ever carried by an airplane. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


DEMOCRACY’S CASE. Four 
high school students who “spoke 
for democracy” more eloquently 
than 250,000 other teen-agers 
reaped the rewards of their efforts 
last month. 
The four boys are the winners of the 
nationwide Voice of Democracy con- 
test, sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters and other groups. 
The contest called for writing five- 
minute radio scripts on the subject, 
“I Speak for Democracy.” The scripts 
were recorded by the contestants for 
final judging. 
Richard Caves, of Everett, Ohio; 
Charles Kuralt, of Charlotte, N. C.; 


“THE PEN IS MIGHTIER . . .” 





George Morgan, Jr., of Hutchinson, 


Paul, Minn. are the four winners. 

They each won prizes of $500 toward 
college scholarships. The awards were 
made to them in Washington by At- 
torney General Tom Clark. The prize- 
winning scripts will be broadcast over- 
seas by the State Department's “Voice 
of America.” 

Typical of the heart-felt, ringing 
phrases of the scripts is this conclusion 
by Charles Kuralt: 

“And so that is my case. I give you 
democracy, not a word, not essentially 
a type of government. It is warm rain 
on Georgia, sun shining on Key West. 
It’s wind blowing over a Texas prairie, 
snow-capped Massachusetts hills, the 
sounds coming up from the streets of 
Manhattan, waves roaring in on Cali- 
fornia’s coast. The names of Michigan 
and Maryland, of Virginia and Rhode 
Island-and North Carolina . . . I speak 
for Democracy, and men who are free 
and men who yearn to be free speak 
with me.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


HOLY LAND AGREEMENT. 
The patient, tireless efforts of the 
United Nations pajd off in Pales- 
tine, and brightened the whole 
atmosphere of the troubled Mid- 
dle East. 

The change was marked by the = 

of an armistice recently by the fledgling 

Republic of Israel and the Kingdom of 


Egypt. 





Harris owing 


Two Central American neighbors end- 
ed their armed conflict last month, 


through the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, which binds the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere to mutual defense against aggression. Above, at right, Mario A. 
Esquival of Costa Rica signs agreement, watched by Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa 
of Nicaragua, /eft, and Enrique V. Corominos of Argentina (chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American States). A commission worked out peace- 
ful settlement between Costa Rica and Nicaragua (see Jan. 5. issue). In another 
successful move the Council ended a dispute in which Haiti accused the Dominican 


Republic of taking part in an attempt to overthrow the Haitian government. 





The armistice negotiations, which 
took place on the Island of Rhodes, 
lasted for six weeks and were frequently 
on the verge of collapse. Chief credit 
for the successful conclusion of these 
talks goes to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
grandson of an American slave, who 
served as acting mediator for the 
United Nations. 

The main issue at stake was the fate 
of a 950-square mile strip of land in 
southern Palestine, along the Mediter- 
ranean coastal plain’ (see map, Feb. 9 
issue). 

Under the terms of the armistice 
agreement, Egypt received about 135 
square miles of the disputed area; an- 
other 100 square miles became neutral 
territory; and Israel got the rest. 

Thus Israel remains in possession of 
most of the Negeb Desert. This territory 
had been allotted to Israel in the 
original U.N. partition plan. 

The Egyptians were allowed to keep 
the Mediterranean port of Gaza and a 
five-mile-wide coastal corridor linking 
it with Egypt. Control of the City of 


Beersheba, important for its strategie ~ - 


command of the roads leading into the 
Negeb, is to be decided at a final peace 
conference. In effect, each side kept the 
territory its troops had occupied earlier, 

These are merely the armistice tegms. “ 
Final boundaries are to be fixed by 
future peace treaties. But this armistice 
between Israel and Egypt has cleared ~ 
the way for similar negotiations with 
the other Arab states. 

Already armistice talks are in prog- - 
ress with Trans-Jordan and Lebanon. 
Syria and Yemen are expected to follow 
suit, And Iraq and Saudi Arabia (which 
are not immediate neighbors of Israel) 
have stated that terms accepted by 
other Arab states will be acceptable to 
them. 


THE AMERICAS. 


THIS MONTH’S PRESIDENT. ° 
Meet Dr. Felipe Molas Lopez, 
Paraguay’s third -president im 
1949. 


Last June Juan Natalicio Gonzales 
chased Higinio Morinigo out of the 
presidency. On January 30 General 
Raimundo Rolon chased out Gonzales 
(see news pages, Feb. 9 issue). 

On February 26 Paraguay’s politi- 
cians played “musical chairs” again, 
and Lopez replaced Rolon. ‘ 

No blood was shed in any of the 
three revolutions, and several mem 
of the cabinet stayed in office. Lopez 
was education minister under both 
Gonzales and Rolon. 

Unlike his predecessors, Lopez did 
not pick any army officers for his 
official family. He named an al- 
civilian cabinet. Its members are lead- 
ers of the Colorado (Red) party, which 
has dominated Paraguay for 
years. 















By Teresa 
Valeriano 
Terceros 


AM Indian and I am proud of it. 

Both my parents are of pure In- 

dian blood. I have a brother, Luis, 
who is eight years old. 

My father and mother were both 
raised in the small Indian village 
of Batallas (bah-tahl-YAHS), 25 
miles from La Paz, Bolivia. 

My parents’ names are not Indian, 
This is why: When the Spanish con- 
quered our country, many Indians 
changed their names. They wanted 
to please their masters, so.they took 
the masters’ names. : 

In Batallas my parents lived in a 
small hut which had only one room. 
They raised cattle for the owner 
of an Indian farm. 

Once ten sheep were lost. The 
owner blamed my parents and fired 
them both. My father and mother 
decided to go to La Paz and take 
any jobs they could find. My mother 
said she would be a servant and 
cook as she had on the farm. 


FATHER BUYS A STORE 


My father became a street clean- 
er. He liked the job but he was am- 
bitious. He began to sell cheese and 
bread to the Indians. He spoke Ay- 
mara (i-mah-RAH), an Indian lan- 
guage. Then he began to learn Span- 
ish. My parents would not allow me 
to talk Aymara. They said I had 
to talk only Spanish. But I learned 
both Aymara and Spanish. 

In time my father bought a small 
store where he sold things to the 
Indians. My mother helped him. 

Both my parents wore Indian 
clothes. My father used to wear 
white wool pants and a black wool 
coat made of sheep’s wool. He did 
not wear shoes or a necktie. 

My mother was also shoeless. She 
wore .a wide red shirt made of vi- 
cuna wool. The vicufia is a fast-run- 
ning animal of the Bolivian plateau 
or Altiplano. 

When my parents bought the store, 
they changed the kind of clothes 


How We 





they wore. They no longer let me 
wear my colorful Indian clothes 
which I loves They told me that they 
were rich and were not Indians any 
more. They began to wear European 
clothes. 

We lost our Indian friends and 
began to get acquainted with Cholos. 

Cholos are Bolivians with both 
white and Indian blood. Every fourth 
Bolivian is a Cholo. 

After this time I stopped going 
to the small Indian school. 

Now I attend Lourdes, a Catholic 
schools for girls. At first the other 
girls would not talk to me. I was 
an outcast, “la India” (the Indian 
girl). I was also called “la Solitaria” 
(the lonely one). I used to watch 
the other girls play together. 

When I changed the kind of 
clothes I wore, thei: attitude towards 
me changed somewhat, too. I looked 
more like them. Then I tried to make 
them like me by bribing them. Near- 
ly every day I asked my father to 
give me chocolate bars from our 
store. I gave the chocolate bars to 
my teachers and my schoolmates. 

I know it is not good to try to 
win friendships by bribing people. 
But I was desperate. I wanted to 
have friends so much. 

I became popular. But my trick 
wasn't completely successful. No- 
body calls me la India any more. 
I am simply Teresa or Teresita. But 
I am never invited to my new friends’ 
birthday parties. I suppose in their 
homes I am still la India. 


Still, I feel that everybody in 
school respects me. I am at the head 
of my class. But because of my edu- 
cation I can’t be friends with In. 
dian or Cholo girls. Because of my 
race I am not allowed to be friends 
with white girls. I am really an out-/ 
cast. 

At 14 or 15, girls in Bolivia have 
boy friends. They dance and play 
with them. I don’t have a boy friend. 
White boys are ashamed to take me 
to the movies or walking in town. 
And now I cannot think of going 
out with an Indiar or Cholo boy. 

I study algebra, geometry, gen- 
eral history and geography, civics, 
history of philosophy, English, liter- 
ature, and grammar. I take a course 
in domestic science and attend a 
knitting class. 

After school hours my schoolmates 
play basketball, volley ball, or ten 
nis. I go back to our store and help 
my parents sell things. 


LIFE AT HOME 


We live in a three-room apart- 
ment. We have a bedroom for my 
parents. My bed is in a second room. 
The third room is our store. We 
have our meals in my room. 

We don’t have servants. I make 
the beds, and my mother cooks. 
She’s a good cook. At home we dike 
to eat canned foods from our store, 
especially sardines, salmon, and crab 
meat. My father likes beef with 
plenty of tabasco and eggs. At break- 
fast and afternoon tea we have toast 
and butter. 

I have taught my parents to read 
and write. They are proud they can 
read newspapers. I am learning to 
play the piano at the National Con- 
servatory of Music. I don’t pay for 
my lessons because it is a govern 
ment school. 

I am 15. In 1950 I will be gradu- 
ated from high school. Primary 
school and high school each take 
six years. After high school I'll go 
to the University and study law. I 
want to help poor Indians and 
Cholos who don’t get justice because 
they don’t have good lawyers or cant 
talk Spanish. 








WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES @ 



















Each year we spend our vacation 
at Lake Titicaca, the highest lake 
in the world. We love to go fishing. 
We catch plenty of trout and other 
fish. . 
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" gS SPRING approaches, the days 
A grow longer. Trees begin to bud 

and early flowers show above 
the ground. 

Stars also tell us that spring is 
coming. When Leo, the Lion, comes 
into plain view, you can be sure 
spring is on its way. This is how you 
find Leo: 

First, find the Big Dipper. At this 
time of year, the Big Dipper is high 
in the northeast after sunset. Draw 
an imaginary line through the Point- 
ers away from the Pole Star. Make 
the line about the same length as the 
distance between the Pointers and 
the Pole Star. This line will bring 
you to the back of Leo. He rests 
above the eastern horizon. 

The Greeks believed Leo was a 
lion that once fell from the moon in 
the form of a meteor. He landed on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, Greece. In 
Leo’s wanderings, he destroyed the 
fields and frightened the people un- 
til he was killed by Hercules. He 
was then carried back to the sky. 
Star-studded nails held his powerful 
body fast against the wall of the sky. 

March is a poor month for watch- 
ing the planets. Mercury, Venus, 
and Mars are all too close to the sun 
to be seen. So this month we have 
only one “star” appearing in the 
morning and one in the evening. 

Jupiter is the morning star. It will 
rise in the southeast a few hours be- 
fore sunrise. 

Saturn is the evening star. Once 
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By CATHARINE E. BARRY 


Assistant Curator 
Hayden Planetarium, N. Y. 


you've found Leo, it is easy to find 
Saturn. Saturn is the beautiful ringed 
planet just a little to the northeast 
of Regulus. Regulus is the bright 
star in the sickle formed by Leo’s 
head and mane. You cannot see the 
rings around Saturn unless you have 
at least a pair of good binoculars. 
Saturn can be seen at any hour all 
night long. It rises just after sunset 
and sets just before dawn. 
Denebola is at the tip of Leo’s tail. 
Just above and slightly to the east 
of Denebola is the Coma Berenices 
(KO-mah_ beh-reh-NYE-seez). This 
name means “Hair of Bernice.” 
The Coma Berenices is one of our 
most beautiful star clusters. It is visi- 
ble to the naked eye as a hazy patch 
of light. The best time to see it is on 


*Means word is defined on page 20. 


, Stars of the March sky, including Leo, Coma Berenices, Ursa Major and Minor. 
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a clear and moonless night. With 
opera glasses, you can see at least 
20 or 30 stars in the cluster. 

Here is the legend of the Coma 
Berenices: Berenice was the wife of 
Euergetes (u-ER-ja-teez. Pronounce 
a as in alone), a king of Egypt. They 
lived more than 2,000 years ago. 
Berenice was very beautiful. She 
was known above all else for the 
beauty of her hair. . 

At one time the king was about to 
leave on a dangerous journey. The 
queen feared for his safety. She 
promised the gods that if Euergetes 
returned to her unharmed, she 
would sacrifice her lovely hair. 

When the king returned, Berenice 
kept her vow. She cut off her hair 
and placed it on the altar in the tem- 
ple of Venus. During the night the 
sacrifice was stolen. Berenice wept 
bitterly. The king was so angry that 
he was going to have the temple 
priests put to death. But the Royal 
Astrologer* was able to make Euer- 
getes change his mind. 

The Astrologer convinced the king 
and queen that the beautiful clus- 
tered stars of which we are speaking 
were Berenice’s locks of hair. The 
Astrologer told them that Venus her- 
self had carried them to the sky to 
honor the great sacrifice and beauty 
of the queen. “See,” he said, “they 
glitter like a woven net and are 
golden even as they were on Bere- 
nice’s head.” 


METEOR SHOWER 


According to Peter Lum, in his 
book, The Stars in Our Heaven, the 
Arabs thought this cluster of stars 
was a pond. Its water twinkled in 
the light of the sun. They believed 
the Gazelle leaped to safety in the 
pond whenever he was frightened 
by the swishing tail of Leo, the 
Lion, who lived nearby. The Gazelle 
was a creature formed of some stars 
lying between Leo and Ursa Major. 

A meteor shower on March 20 
will come from Coma _ Berenices. 
The meteors in this shower appear 
as swift streaks across the sky. You 
can see them from 9 p.m. on. 

The dippers are well placéd this 
month. You can easily see them at 
9 p.m. The Big Dipper is the group 
of stars you notice most quickly in 
Ursa Major, the Big Bear. The Little 
Dipper is Ursa Minor, the Little 
Bear who swings on a star. He holds 
on to Polaris (the Pole Star) by the 
tip of his tail. iti 
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ANY of you baseball fans will re- 
member Hal Schumacher, the 
great N. Y. Giant pitcher of 1931- 
45. As a member of the famous Big 
Four of Hubbell, Schumacher, Fitz- 
simmons, and Parmelee, “Prince Hal” 
pitched in three world series and one 
All-Star Game. 

Among other outstanding feats, he 
pitched seven shutouts in 1933, won 
61 games between 1933-35, and set a 
league record for most home runs by 
a pitcher in one season (six). 

I recently met Hal and asked him 
for some advice which I could pass 
on to all you beginning pitchers. Here 
it is, straight from the horse’s mouth— 
and I hope Hal will pardon the ex- 
pression. 

“First of all, don’t fool around with 
freak deliveries like the screwball, 
slider, and butterfly ball. They’re very 
tough on the arm and may ruin it 
permanently. Wait until you’ve mas- 
tered the basic pitches before tinkering 
with the freak stuff. 

“By basic pitches, I mean the fast 
ball, curve ball, and slow ball. Control 
is the biggest asset a pitcher can haye. 
Work on a straight-ball strike until 
you can throw it consistently. Start 
with belt-high strikes down the middle, 





SPORTS 


Short 


then switch to high strikes, and end 
up with low strikes. 

“The ability to field the position is 
also vital. Many fielding troubles stem 
from a poor follow through. Always 
finish your pitch with both feet parallel 
to each other, ready to move in any 
direction.” 

Before the last basketball is dunked 
this season, Tony Lavelli, the Yale one- 
man scoring gang, may break the all- 
time scoring record for major college 
play. Tony is shooting for the 1,870- 
point record set by George Mikan at 
DePaul U. between 1942-45. 

As I write this, he has already tallied 
1,650 points, and has a good chance 
of picking up the 221 more points he 
needs. The Yale hook-shot artist ex- 
pects to play pro ball next season and 
at the same time attend music school. 
He is a fine accordion player and pianist 
and hopes someday to make his living 
from it. Meanwhile, he’ll continue mak- 
ing sweet music from the pivot line. 

When Branch Rickey was operating 
the St. Louis Cardinals years ago, he 
ran into some labor trouble. The tele- 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 








Nineteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week 





Seeing spots before your eyes? 








Don't pick at them! Help clear your skin with plenty of milk, 
fruits, and vegetables. Go easy on sweets, starches, and fats 


Keep face and hands perfectly clean to prevent infections. 





Shots 


phone operator in the front office was 
making too many fumbles, and Branch 
decided to replace him. He asked his 
assistant to recommend somebody. 

“Mr. Rickey,” his aide said, “I know 
just the kid for the job. He’s only 4 
peanut peddler in the park, but he} 
smart as a whip and a great hawker, 
Why don’t you give him a crack at the 
job?” 

Before the game next afternoon, 
Rickey called in the peanut peddler, 
The kid entered the office and stood 
before the big boss—the peanut tray 
under his arm. 

“How old are you, 
Rickey. 

“Thirteen.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Bill.” 

“Bill what?” 

“Bill DeWitt.” 

Rickey smiled. “Bill DeWitt, now 
that’s a nice name. How would you like 
to work in the front office?” 

“I'd like that fine,” answered the 
kid, and Rickey gave him the job. 

That was 35 years ago. Last month 
Bill DeWitt and his brother, Charley, 
bought the St. Louis Browns for 
$850,000. Which goes to prove that a 
lot of greenbacks from little peanuts 
grow. 

Back in 1945, a tall skinny kid went 
out for the LaSalle High School (Phila- 
delphia) basketball team. The coach 
took a look at him and shook his head. 
What could he do with a green kid 
when he had such a great center as 
John Weglicki? So he cut the boy from 
the squad. 

After graduation, the kid enrolled at 
Villanova College. As a freshman, he 
didn’t even bother going out for the 
five. He decided to concentrate on his 
tough chemistry course. . 

The following year he went out for 
the varsity—and made the first team! 
That was last season. This year Paul 
Arizin is one of the greatest pivot men 
in the country: In addition to averaging 
20 points a contest, Paul set a re 
by tallying 85 points in a single game. 

Know who his sub is? John Weglickl 

When Lefty Gomez was chucking 
them for the Yankees, he once lost 4 
big game by serving up a slow ball 
in the ninth inning, which was b 
for a homer. Manager Joe McCarthy 
caught Gomez in the locker room 
“Why in the world did you throw # 
slow ball in that spot?” he snarled. 
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Softly and slowly, looking Marse J# 
right in the eye, Gomez replied, “It 
was in my repertoire.” 
—HeERMAN L. Masi, Sports 
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” Tidelands Oil 


(Continued from page 5) 





heen invested in developing submerged 
lands and their resources. In practically 
gery case the land is being used by 
permission of a state government. 

The oil companies aren’t the only 
ones who have investments in the sub- 
merged lands. There are also docks and 
other structures which have been built 
into the sea. Still more important, parts 
of a number of coastal cities, such as 
Long Beach and San Francisco, are 
built on filled land which was formerly 
part of the ocean. 

FACT 4: In 1945 President Truman 
proclaimed that all the resources of the 
entire continental shelf bordering the 
U.S. belong to the Federal Government. 

Mexico, Argentina, Chile, and Peru 


shelf along their coasts. They contend, 
just as we do, that the continental shelf 
is really an extension of the nation’s 
land area. 

The question of how far from shore 
a nation’s boundaries extend has never 
been settled in international law. 


FACT 5: In 1947 the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided that California doesn't 
(and never did) own any land or min- 
eral rights* under the Pacific Ocean. 


The Supreme Court ruled: 

“The United States of America is... 
possessed of paramount rights in and 
full dominion and power over, the lands, 
minerals and other things underlving 
the Pacific Ocean lying seaward of the 
ordinary low-water mark on the coast 
of California, and... extending seaward 
three nautical miles.” 

Read those words carefully. We have 
quoted them for a good reason. These 
words, far from settling the submerged- 
lands question, have started a whole 
batch of new arguments. The lawyers 
ae trying to decide exactly what those 
words mean. 

Here are the main battlefields of the 
submerged-lands controversy at present: 


(1) In California 


The Supreme Court decided that 
California didn’t own the submerged 
lands, But—precisely where is the “ordi- 
nary low-water mark” where submerged 
lands begin? An official known as a 
“pecial master” has the job of deciding 
that question. 

The Federal Government doesn’t 
think@he special master is getting along 
fast enough. In December the Federal 
Government asked the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which appointed the special 
Master, to hurry things along. 

Until.the master’s decision is made, 
Me oil companies drilling offshore from 
@ifornia are keeping on with their 








also claim ownership of the continental ' 


work just as in the past. But they pay 
royalties into a special fund. In 18 
months, about $10,000,000 has piled up 
in this fund, to be divided eventually 
between California and the. U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 


(2) In Texas and Louisiana 

Texas and Louisiana say the decision 
in the California case doesn’t apply to 
them. So U.S. Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark started lawsuits against the 
two Gulf states. He asked the Supreme 
Court to rule that, in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co as well as in the Pacific, the Federal 
Government has “paramount rights” to 
submerged lands. 

(3) In Congress 

Look back at the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the California case. You will 
see that it does not specifically say that 
the Federal Government owns the land 
under the Pacific Ocean. 

Congress believes that it has the right 
to decide the ownership. 

In the past Congress has always 
favored state ownership of the offshore 
lands. In 1946 Congress passed (but 
the President vetoed) a bill to turn 
these lands over to the states. A similar 
bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives last year but did not come to a 
vote in the Senate. 

President Truman wants the Federal 
Government to keep the submerged 
lands. Congress may not agree. Possibly 
some compromise will be worked out. 
Perhaps some sort of joint Federal-state 
control will be arranged. 

(4) In the States 

Look again at the quotation from the 
Supreme Court decision in the Califor- 
nia case. Notice that it refers to “other 
things” under the ocean. Does that 
mean that the Federal Government can 
take control of fisheries and other un- 
dersea industries? Such industries have 
always been under state control. 

State and local officials are still more 







worried about another possibility. Does 
the California decision suggest that the 
Federal Government may some day 
claim to own the land under bays, har- 
bors, the Great Lakes, even important 
rivers? Some officials believe so. If they 
are correct, nobody knows who really 
owns the millions of dollars worth of 
property built on or over submerged or 
former submerged —Jands. 

The Federal Administration says, in 
effect: “We only want,the oil.” A bill 
intended to settle this part of the prob- 
lem was introduced in Congress last 
year, with Administration approval. 
This bill provided that the states (or 
private owners) have full ownership 
rights to all property in the submerged 
lands, except mineral rights. The bill 
did not come to a vote. 


Future Prospects 


If the coastal states finally become 
full owners of their offshore lands, 
probably the present system of oil drill- 
ing on areas leased from the states will 
continue. 

If the Federal Government becomes 
full owner, the Department of Interior 
might lease oil rights to private compa- 
nies. A bill presented in Congress last 
year, but not passed, provided that 
Federal income from such leases should 
be used primarily for reclamation proj- 
ects and for money grants to the states. 
Former Secretary of Interior Harold L. 
Ickes has suggested firning all Federal 
oil-lease royalties into a gigantic trust 
fund* for improving education. 

There are also reports that the Fed- 
eral Government might declare the sub- 
merged lands to be a national or Naval 
reserve, and forbid further drilling 
there. 

Whatever the outcome, the “tide- 
lands oil” dispute will be well worth 
watching. 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 





Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Drilling rig on a barge in Lake Salvador, south of New Orleans, La. 
In shallow or sheltered waters, oil wells are often drilled from barges. 



































ished the long corridor on the sec- 

ond floor of the Administration 
Building. The floor shone at one end 
where daylight struck it from the out- 
side. At the other end there were shad- 
ows, interrupted at regular intervals by 
yellowish light from the offices. The 
corridor was stuffy with faint officey 
smells and the pungent odor of floor 
polish. 

The football coach, Little Joe Cro- 
nin, looked at his watch. It was ten 
minutes to four. He was early. The gilt 
letters, edged in black, stood out sharp- 
ly against the greyish-white glass of the 
door in front of him. He found himself 
subconsciously spelling out the words 
“PRESIDENT’S OFFICE” and under 
that, in small letters, “Entrance.” Beyond 
that door was the reception room. In- 
side, Miss Clackston would be sitting 


0: Friday afternoon the janitor pol- 


at her wide mahogany desk, her grey 
hair neatly arranged and everything on 
the desk in its proper place. She would 
glance up and smile a proper smile and 
tell him to be seated while she informed 
the president that Mr. Cronin had ar- 
rived for his appointment. 

Today, Little Joe Cronin wore a plain 
dark tie with his plain dark suit. His 
wife, Mary, had done the shirt up fresh 
and white. It was appropriate that he 
wear the white shirt. It might help mat- 
ters along. The stiffly starched collar 
made a red mark around Joe’s thick, 
leathery, wrinkled neck. The collar 
crept up a little under the ragged edges 
of grey hair, too, but that couldn’t be 
helped. All of Little Joe’s collars did 
that. His head was set close to his 
shoulders from too much football and 
butting into too many lines of solid 
humans. It was for the same reason that 


Little Joe’s 


his nose was flat and on a cold day, 
such as today, the gout would bother 
his bad knee. But there was nothing to 
conceal the fire in his clear, blue eyes 
nor to distort the line of shaggy, over 
hanging brows. 

He frowned at his reflection in th 
glass door and fussed with his tie. Littl 
Joe Cronin never wore a tie unless it 
was a very special, formal occasion. Not 
even to faculty meetings or, as a rule, 
to see Dr. Anderson, President of Hil 
ton College. But this was a special, for- 
mal occasion—more like a funeral than 
a wedding. It was saying good-bye, in 
a way, for the last time. After twelve 
years at Hilton, he was “getting the 
boot.” 

The newspapers had been talking 
about it for months, ever since the sea 
son ended. It was unofficial, of course, 
but everybody knew. And it seemed 
if everybody wanted it that way. Today 
it would be official. 

Joe rested a pudgy hand on the pol 
ished brass door knob and turned it 
Miss Clackston stopped her typing and 
came up smiling—the proper, fo 
meaningless smile. Her face was nd 
young, not old, just plain and flexible 
fitting to the occasion. It was always 
arranged to look like the face of a co 
lege president’s secretary—like the rows 
of books on the shelves, Joe thought, 
the immaculately clean rug, the impret 
sive Chippendale furniture that wast 
at all comfortable. It was the plai 
austerity of Hilton’s carved-in heritage. 
She informed him the president was 
meeting with the Board of Regents ut- 
til four o’clock. Then her finger touched 
a buzzer and she announced Mr. Cre 
nin on the inter-office phone. 

There was no one.else in the big 
room. It seemed terribly empty 
quiet, even with Miss Clackst 
the staccato clicking of her ty . 
Cronin’s gaze wandered aimlessly ove 
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Until that year—the coach 
had-always built winning teams 


Big Game 


they'd be budding out green. The soft 
warm earth would be cushioned with 
close cut grass. The air would be cool, 
yet not too cool for spring practice. 

He guessed at least a hundred would 
come out for the team this year. There 
were always that many, anyway. The 
track squad would be working out and 
the baseball team getting ready for 
their first game. Some of the football 
players would have to report for track 
and still others were playing baseball. 
They wouldn’t be available for spring 
football workouts. It was like that in a 
small college, and Joe secretly hoped 
the new coach, whoever he was, would 
understand and not hold it against the 
boys. They were good boys, after all, 
Embleton, Jones, Higby and the others. 
It wasn’t their fault Hilton had lost six 
games last fall. They had shown up 
very well for sophomores. All they 
needed was experience. Another year 
and they’d be all right. 

The door opened from the long pol- 
ished corridor and a bulky man en- 
tered ‘the room. A shock of blond hair 
fell over his forehead bovishly. Ted 
Hollenbeck, an all-conference back for 
two years in a row, might have been 
%5, but he looked ten years older. 
There were lines in his face that made 
ita man’s face, massive like the great 
shoulders, and when he spoke his voice 
tumbled up: from his shoes. Joe Cronin 
stared deliberately at the floor between 
his carefully shined black shoes. He 
hadn't spoken to Hollenbeck for six 
months and he didn’t intend to now. 

Miss Clackston smiled, the same 
Proper, expressionléss smile, and said, 
‘Please be seated, Mr. Hollenbeck.” 

“Thank you.” 

Joe Cronin heard the chair nearby 
teak a little as the big man lowered 
his 230 pounds into it. He could feel 
Hollenbeck’s brief glance, but still he 
thused to acknowledge he knew the 
Man. He didn’t want to shame anyone 
fight now. And Hollenbeck would have 
shamed. He hadn’t been able to 
Me Cronin since the week school be- 
last September—neither he, nor 














Moose, nor Greene, nor any of the oth- 
ers who had:let Cronin down—the great 
ball carriers who had never showed up 
for practice or a game. It was as though 
they had lost those six games, not the 
boys who had fought their hearts out. 

Big Ted Hollenbeck had just gotten 
out of the Army when Cronin saw him 
that day last September, just before 
registration for the term. Hollenbeck, 
Hogan and Malone—all were coming 
back to school, as he, Cronin, had said 
they would four years before. They'd 
all heard him say football practice had 
started. And they knew he was count- 
ing on them to come that afternoon 
after classes, dressed to play ball. But 
they didn’t show up. Not one of them. 

In a day or so Malone had dropped 
around by the locker room to apologize. 
He’d said something about having too 
much school work and studying to do. 
Malone, the big two-hundred-pound 
guard, just out of the Navy, was too 
busy studying. Before the war he al- 
ways had time enough for football. He 
didn’t have to work that hard for 
grades. 

Little Joe Cronin wasn’t the kind to 
go around begging men to play foot- 
ball. He hadn’t always produced a con- 
ference-winning team, but he’d always 
had a good team, up until the war. 
Men liked.to play for the dynamic 
little man who had written a page or 
two of football history himself in his 
prime. It wasn’t easy to make Cronin’s 
team back in the good old days. You 
had to be good—real good. Those were 
the days of Hogan to Moose on an off- 
tackle play with big Ted Hollenbeck 
scattering opposition like so many ten- 
pins. That was Hilton football, engi- 
neered by the stocky little grey-haired 
coach. 

Nobody had blamed Cronin during 
the war years. Other colleges had suf- 
fered setbacks, too. All the good men 
were away in the service. But last sea- 
son the war was over. The men were 
back. And there was no réason why 
Hilton couldn’t have another great 
team. Cronin had been so sure of it 
that he recommended _ scheduling 
Northwestern and Marquette himself. 
They were big schools with big teams, 
but Hilton would be ready for them. 
Then, one by-one, thel games were lost, 
even two conference games, dropping 
Hilton to third place. It was the first 
time in ten years they hadn’t been on 
top or at least second, the worst show- 
ing in Hilton’s football history. 

Occasionally, during the season Cro- 
nin saw Hollenbeck and the others, but 
they somehow avoided him. Even the 
new students seemed to sense the bit- 
terness he felt toward the men who had 
let him down. The talk began to spread 
that Cronin didn’t want the old stars 
back. And that’s how the newspapers 


's 


picked it up. By mid-season the down- 
town businessmen were clamoring for 
a new coach. The student body joined 
the cry and once there was a parade 
with big posters saying “Down with 
Cronin.” 

Now, the entire faculty had been 
signed to their new contracts. Contracts 
were always signed in March. Only 
Little Joe Cronin had not received his. 
The appointment he had with Presi- 
dent Anderson needed no explanation. 
He was being fired. : 

The door to the president’s inner 
office opened and the regents began 
filing out, nodding politely to Miss 
Clackston and, as they neared the cor- 
ridor, to the srhall, grey-haired football 
coach. 

President Anderson accompanied the 
last member of the board to the door. 
When all the regents had left, the presi- 
dent motioned for Cronin to follow him 
into the private office. He was a tall, 
fat man with loose jowls and a florid 
face, somewhere in his late sixties. His 
snow whife hair receded from the top 
of his head. There was unmistakable 
dignity in everything about him, a dig- 
nitv mellowed with genuine friendli- 
ness. He was all that his offices, his 
college and his secretary tried to be and 
yet was not. He was like an institu- 
tion which lived and breathed and 
liked people. 

Little Joe Cronin watched him sit 
down behind the immense mahogany 
desk. 

“Sit down,” Dr. Anderson invited. 

It was not the first time Joe Cronin 
had called on the president. But in the 
past it had been on more pleasant 
business and he had not worn the un- 
comfortable tie. 

“I assume you know what this is 
about. Mr. Cronin.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Before we begin, I want you to un- 
derstand that any decision we may 
reach regarding vour case is not of a 
personal nature.” 

“I understand that,” said Joe. His 
voice sounded strangely thin and dis-’ 
tant. He fussed with the tie again. 

The president smiled. “Why don’t 
you take off that tie? You can talk bet- 
ter. And that’s why I’ve ‘asked you to 
come here. I want you to do the talk- 
ing.” 

Joe Cronin was a little surprised, but 
he took off the tie. At once, he felt 
better. 

“The Board of Regents and myself 
have been trying to discover what was 
really wrong with our football team, 
last fall. What do you think it was, 
Mr. Cronin?” 

Little Joe Cronin didn’t answer right 
away. Then he said quietly, “We did 
the best we could.” 

(Continued on page 21) 
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WHY DOESN’T SOMEONE TELL 

—GIRLS that a boy likes a straight 
answer to an invitation, doesn’t like 
girls who put on make-up in public, 
who act possessive, or who sling him 
a “line”? 

—BOYS that dates don't automati- 
cally end in clinches, that girls don’t 
like show-offs or boys who dress 
like refugees from Al Capp, and 
that deodorants aren't for sissies? 

Since questions like these keep 
piling up in our mail basket, it looks 
as if we were the someone who is 
supposed to tell you what your best 
friend won't. Okay, let’s go. 


Q. Boys seem to expect every date 
to end up in a big clinch. I don’t and 
most of my girl friends don't—but ev- 
ery time we put up an argument, the 
boys act as if they'd never heard of 
anything so ridiculous. This makes us 
furious—because we know they're try- 
ing to make us feel like “back numbers” 
just to break down our resistance. 
Couldn't you tell them a thing or two 
in your column? 

A. C’mon, fellows. Let’s give the girls 
a break. It’s quite possible, in fact, 
probable, that half of the girls who go 
out with you accept your invitation 
only because they like you—and not 
because they love you. And good-night 
kisses, although they may have become 
a pretty popular institution, are still 
something most girls prefer (and right- 
ly so) to save for someone for whom 
they have a “special” feeling. 

A girl doesn’t have to be “mad” for 
you—before you invite her to the 
movies, does she? We'll bet you’ve in- 
vited out a lot of girls whose feeling 
for you was strictly neutral—perhaps in 
hopes that the feeling might become 
a little more mad in time. Generally 
you have a vague idea of how a girl 
feels about you when you ring her 
doorbell—so why expect spontaneous 
combustion at the end of an evening? 
The world doesn’t move that fast. For 
you to play the injured party just be- 
cause you don't rate the fondest of 
farewells isn’t fair. 

If you’re going to pull a long face 





merely because a girl doesn’t make with 
a big clinch, you should tell her so 
when you invite her out. Why delude 
her into thinking you’re asking her out 
for the pleasure of her company? Why 
not put your cards on the table and 
say: “Mary Lou, I'll take you to the 
movies Saturday night, but it’s going 
to cost you a good-night kiss—or two 
or three!” (whatever it is that you'll 
expect) ? 

What? You can’t hear yourself saying 
that? Well, then don’t let us catch you 
trying to make a girl feel like a poor 
sport when an evening doesn’t pay off 
in fireworks. Fireworks are for “spe- 
cial occasions’—and the girl has as 
much right as you to determine what 
constitutes a special occasion. 

Incidentally, boys who run their date 
life on a cash-and-kiss-me basis are in 
the long run about as popular as gold- 
digging girls. 

You can’t buy affection—not even for 
a season’s ticket to the Bijou. And even 
if you succeed in forcing some display 
of affection a girl doesn’t feel, the girl 
will think less, not more, of you. And 
how about you—does your ego really 
feel so splendid when you realize that 
the good-night kiss you demanded and 
got—was only payment for escort serv- 
ice rendered—and not the voluntary 
gesture of a girl who'd decided you 
were an extra swell guy? 


Q. Boys complain about girls’ put- 





Redbook 
“—and | just kissed your picture goodnight!” 
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hair strands on hamburger! Boys think 
(and so do we) that there’s a time and e& 
place for face-fixing and hair-d 
The time is before they arrive maga te 
doorstep; the place, before your bed. 
room mirror. They aren’t averse tp WEE 
your stopping by the powder room § © gu 
at a dance, the movies, or in a restap- Lewis, 
rant, either—provided you don't stay Georg. 
all night. But they rarely mind the | "™%. 
wind-blown effect of your hair as much Take i 
as you do. They also say that if you } RARE 
wouldn’t pile on the lipstick you Wit 
wouldn’t have that half-eaten-off look s toda 
Q. Why doesn’t someone tell boys sadness 
that it isn’t “sissified” to use a deodor- the sen 
ant? unti] he 
A. Those deluded darlings who wee fc 
think deodorants are strictly for sissies solo on 
are deluding themselves out of a lot § Poeryw 
of dates. Deodorants and anti-perspi- J sensitiv 
rants aren't any more “sissified” than § Comes ¢ 
any other good grooming aid—shaving | of his 
cream, for instance. Woody’ 
Perhaps, if more boys understood § tif, Th 
what deodorants are, they wouldn't } Chaloff’ 
think it was effeminate to use them. f brilliant 
Deodorants are not perfumes. They The | 
are chemically compounded substances | Ventura. 
which deodorize the secretions of sweat | these da 
glands. How? By destroying the bac: § instrume 
teria of the skin which cause per § human \ 
spiration to decompose and produce J om### 7 
an unpleasant odor. ing a bor 
You can’t stop perspiration, although | ‘oohbaht 
an anti-perspirant will keep it under citing tr 
control in most cases. You can stop pet- § Boss’s te: 
spiration odors by bathing, deodorizing, f same, ++ 
and wearing clean clothes. isa little 
Q. Is it true that boys fall for a _ 
“line”? bop h ms 
A. Some do—until they see through fs 08 
it, that is. A “line” is always a risky oJ _ 
approach to real popularity. he'll ¢ 
Most boys rate sincerity tops. Dont = tea 
you? Isn’t the heroine of ninety-nine t ever- 
out of a hundred movies the gil ord man. 
who’s frank and sincere—the one you § “tin Ph 
know couldn’t possibly double-cross ly the fr 
Gregory Peck? The minute you spot 4 the substi 
beautiful babe tossing Greg a nice long fl Phrasi 
line, you label her as the “wicked wo Byas tenc 
man” in the story. You feel she's § Mst crazy! 
basically dishonest, and you cross your If you « 
fingers and hope Greg finds out before § ‘atch an « 
it’s too late. ng eclatic 
P.S. He usually does and ditches het. Bop Man. 
(If he doesn’t, the movie turns into# wh 
tragedy.) Be-bop Be 
Boys feel the same way about tee § Mote this | 
aged girls who sling lines, And a B's wonde 
who wants to write herself a hapae 
ending will learn to rely on a al MSO EAR 
sincere attitude with boys, rather tha ‘Billy Ec 
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### Best. #4 Good # Save Your Money. 


WE HAVE one of our readers on hand 
as guest editor today. He’s George 
Lewis, of Atlantic City (N. J.) High. 
George is enthusiastic about jazz and 
seems to aspire to be a record reviewer. 
Take it away, George. 


RARE BLARE 

With the world in the condition it 
is today, no wonder there’s so much 
sadness around. It tears the emotions of 
the sensitive person, twisting his heart 
until he cries inside. That’s why I give 
### for Bill Harris’ wonderful tram 
slo on Woody Herman’s recording of 
Everywhere (Columbia). Bill is a very 
sensitive guy, and what’s inside him 
comes out beautifully through the bell 
of his horn. On the other side is 
Woody’s fine #* exploitation of a bop 
rif, The Goof and I, featuring Serge 
Chaloff's baritone and Don Lamond’s 
brilliant hide-beating. 

The Master of Tenor Sax, Charlie 
Ventura, is blowing like a cool wind 
these days. His New Sound, combining 
instrument sound with that of the 
human voice, is knocked out effectively 
m### Bird Land (RCA Victor), featur- 
ing a bop vocal by Roy Kral playing that 
‘wohbahtic” piano, Benny Green’s ex- 
titing trombone, and Jackie Cain, the 
Boss's tenor. On the flip is more of the 
ame, *#*# Lullaby in Rhythm. Lullaby 
isa little more commercial. 

Oh-bedo-ob-bo-ee-bah-ee-ooh! Hey, 
tharp Daddy-O! If your friends think 
bop has to come on like the A-bomb, 
play em Dizzy’s fine ### platter of 
I Can’t Get Started (Musicraft), and 
they'll tear down to get some more of 
that ever-lovin’ Gillespie from the rec- 
ad man. I heard Diz do this at a con- 
tert in Philly and was really impressed 
by the fresh changes in melodic line, 
the substitute chords, and the wonder- 
hil phrasing. ## Good Bait with Don 
byas’ tenor on the flip is crazy, man, 
just crazy! 

If you can get the Blue Note label, 
atch an earful of James Moody blow- 
ing eclatic static on ### The Fuller- 


bop Man. Moody used to blow with 
Dizzy when they recorded as “The 
ebop Boys,” and Gil Fuller, who 


mote this piece, arranged many of Mr. 
8's wonderful things. 


MSO EARWORTHY 

Billy Eckstine—###Blue Moon and 
* Fools Rush In (M-G-M). 

Woody Herman—##% Lemon Drop 


Stan Hasselgard—###I'll Never Be 


the Same (Capitol). 

Al Hibbler—###Trees (Miracle). 

Buddy Clark—###It’s a Big, Wide, 
Wonderful World (Columbia) —for song 
only. 

Page Cavanaugh Trio—*#No Moon 
at All and ###You Say the Nicest 
Things, Baby (RCA Victor). This will 
be a big seller. 

Louis Armstrong—*#*Please Stop 
Playin’ Those Blues, Boy (RCA Vic- 
tor). 






MOVIE CHECK LIST 
WYiTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save your money. 


Down to the Sea in Ships. ~The 


- Red Pony. “##Command Decision. 


vr Knock on Any Door. “Quartet. 
Canadian Pacific. “Bad Boy. “MA 
Letter to Three Wives. “An Act of Vi- 
olence. “The Sun Comes Up. “Wake 
of the Red Witch. South of St. Louis. 
“Yellow Sky. “Whiplash, “The 
Quiet One. “A Kiss in the Dark. “The 
Bribe. “Whispering Smith. “The Fan. 
wiMr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 





1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. oucH! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. - 





How to romance a ballet dancer 


2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your featurés. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn’t mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 





4. Well! Seems this delightful danseuse 
has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who’s complaining? 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs *« Underwear « Sports Shirts 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in = 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pa: 

ae uments. Monthly Bulletins. 
like wild 
1E8, Box 







Agencies goin 
fire. H 





pitol ) . 


You EE! 
1 Write Chal Fre CARD SPECIAL 


» RINGS $223 PINS © 40¢ 


ng ° . 
Silver, $2.25 each. \X 





‘ing 
Sterlin 
Asie ARTISTIC MEDAL. a BADGE CO. 


142 A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y- 
Prices subject to Bsa Federal Tax 





















i. “TIDELANDS” OIL 


Place an F in the blank in front of 
each statement which is a fact; an O 
if it is an opinion. Each counts 3. To- 


tal 36. 


__l. The Federal Government 
should control all resources in the 
submerged lands surrounding the 
United States. 

__2. One of the chief resources in 
the submerged lands is oil. 

__3. California, Louisiana, and 
Texas are the states which have bene- 
fited most from oil drilling in the sub- 
merged lands. 

__4. President Truman favors Fed- 
eral ownership of the oil resources of 
the submerged lands. 

__5. Thomas Jefferson 
that the U. S. boundary 
miles off our ocean coast. 

__6. Because local governments 
have spent millions of dollars in de- 
veloping submerged lands, now under 
State control, the states should con- 
tinue to control these areas. 

__7. Parts of some coastal cities 
are built on filled-in submerged lands. 

__8. Congress should decide the 
ownership of the submerged lands, in 
order to stop the rivalry between the 
Federal and the state governments. 

__9. The U. S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that California doesn’t own the 
submerged land off the California 
coast. 

__10. The U. S. Government 
should declare the submerged lands 


declared 
lies three 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, té the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


to be a Naval reserve and forbid fur- 
ther drilling there for oil. 

__l1l. Tidelands are lands which 
are covered by the sea at high tide 
and exposed at low tide. 

__12. The Federal Government 
controls use of offshore waters for 
purposes of navigation and defense. 





My-score 


ll. SAMOA 


On the line to the left of each 
name in Group A, write the number 
preceding the description in Group B 
which best fits the name. Each counts 
8. Total 24. 

Group A 
. Pago Pago 
b. Tutuila 
Fita Fita Guard 
d. Western Samoa 
e. Manu’a group 
f. copra 
matai 
Polynesians 


Group B 

1. One of the South Pacific’s best 
harbors. 

2. Samoan family leader who con- 
trols family land and property. 

3. Navy unit in Samoa composed 
of native Samoans. 

4. Dried coconut meat. 

5. A group of three islands which 
form part of American Samoa. 

6. New Zealand trusteeship. 

7. “High talking chief.” 

8. Largest island in American Sa- 
moa. 


9. Brown-skinned inhabitants of 


central Pacific islands. 





My score 


iil. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A. Using the numbers 1 to 5 ar- 
range each of the following items in 
their correct chronological order. Each 
counts 2. Total 10. 


__a. Malan government 

__b. first settlement near the Cape 
of Good Hope by the Dutch 

__c. Boer War 

__d. Cape Colony ceded to the 
British 


__e. dominion status for South 


Africa 





My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following questions, write the 
correct answer. Each counts 5. To- 
tal 30. 

____ 1. What two precious 
minerals are the-chief products of the 
Union of South Africa? 
______— 2. What is the name given 
to the high grassy plain in the north- 
ern part of the Union of South Africa? 

8. What is the name of 
the African territory which the Union 
of South Africa wishes to annex? 
________4. One official language of 
the Union of South Africa is Afri- 
kaans. What is the other? 
_____———5. What animal is the na- 
tional symbol of the Union of South 
Africa? 

6. What is the name of 
the South African leader who. wrote 
the preamble to the U. N. Charter? 


My score My total score 








My name 
CQ for issue of March 9, 1949 





S-T-A-R«R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


mineral rights are the rights to remove 
and sell all or certain specific minerals 
(including oil) from a tract of land. 

trust fund (plural, trust funds) is 
money, securities, or other similar prop- 
erty placed in care of a person or an or- 
ganization who will use the property as 
directed by the person who started the 
fund. People sometimes set up trust 
funds to provide income for their chil- 
dren and for charities and educational in- 
stitutions. 








astrologer —A noun. An _ astrologer 
studies the stars, with the purpose of 
trying to show that the stars and their 
movements influence human lives. AIl- 
though few people today believe that 
the stars control our lives, astrology was 
important because it led to the science 
of astronomy. 

royalties—plural of the noun royalty. 
Royalty, as the term is used in the article, 
means a share of the product or profits 
paid to the owner of a property by some- 
one who uses that property for money- 
making purposes. If an oil company drills 
an oil well on a piece of land owned by 
your father, the company will probably 





pay your father royalties of a certain 
percentage of the value of the oil re- 
moved. An author may receive as royal- 
ties part of the income from sales of his 
book after its publication by a book 
company. Usually royalty payments are 
made according to an advance agree- 
ment between the owner of the property 
and the person or corporation using the 
property. 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 


Boer—bore 
Transvaal—tranz (or trahns) vahl 
Afrikaans—af rih kans (or kahnz) 


Jan Smuts—yan smuhts 
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- Little Joe's Big Game 


(Continued from page 17) 


“We want to know why Hollenbeck 
and Green and Moose and all the oth- 
ers didn’t turn out for the team. You 
made players out of them. They always 
liked you. They were all back in school 
last term. There was no reason why 
they shouldn’t have turned out for the 
team. They were well up in their 
studies, too.” 

Cronin admitted he had expected 
them to turn out, but they hadn't. 

“The only conclusion the board can 
draw,” said the president, “is that a 
personal“reason was involved. These 
men.ate, slept, and dreamed football 
before they left Hilton for the armed 
forces. They wouldn’t give it up for no 
reason at all. I’m going to ask you a 
frank question, Mr. Cronin, and I 
hope you'll pardon me, but I have to 
make the decision on whether you will 
be retained by the college next season. 
Were there any personal differences 
between you and those men?” 

“Not before the season started,” Joe 
answered. “I always got along fine with 
them. Naturally, I didn’t like it very 
much when they didn’t turn out for 
the squad.” 

Dr. Anderson touched a buzzer on 
his desk and Miss Clackston poked her 
head inside the inner office. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Tell Mr. Hollenbeck to come in.” 

Miss Clackston withdrew and in a 
moment Hollenbeck stood before the 
president. 

Dr. Anderson studied the big man 
before him. “I asked you to come in 
this afternoon because a rather vital 
issue is‘ at stake.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hollenbeck. 

“I want to ask you a straight ques- 
tion and I'd appreciate a direct an- 
swer. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you any personal difference 
with Coach Cronin or have you had in 
the past. Just answer yes or no.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Hollenbeck.” 

Hollenbeck seated himself near the 
desk. 

The president looked at him thought- 
lully, then asked, “Why didn’t you play 
football last season?” 

“The same reason the rest of the 
boys didn’t play, I guess.” 

“You don’t have to answer for them. 
I want to know why you didn’t play.” 

Hollenbeck avoided Cronin’s steady 
glare. “I didn’t have time,” he shrugged. 
Tm studying law, and I didn’t have 

time to spare.” 

Dr. Anderson was perplexed. “But 
Jou were studying law before you went 
















in the Army. You had time then for 

sports.” 

Hollenbeck looked at the big desk 
with its simple green blotter and desk 
calendar. He seemed to be considering 
what he would say. Then he said sim- 
ply, “It just seems that now nothing 
is important except learning all I can 
while I'm here and getting through 
school. There just doesn’t seem to be 
enough time to learn all I want to 
know.” 

“These veterans are all alike, Mr. 
Cronin. They keep the faculty on the 
jump constantly. They're here, it 
seems, for just one thing—to learn. 
They want to know and we're having 
a tough time keeping ahead of them. 
They're entirely different students from 
the college men you and I know. It’s 
as though every: last one of them, like 
Hollenbeck here, has a purpose. What 
that purpose is specifically, I don’t 
know. But generally it’s a kind of mass 
movement toward greater understand- 
ing of basic human principles. They 
want to know who, what, when, where, 
and why about everything. And Hol- 
lenbeck’s right, there just isn’t enough 
time. I suppose it’s the natural conse- 
quence of war.” He stopped in his dis- 
sertation to study Hollenbeck again. 
“Hollenbeck, do you know Mr. Cronin 
is here because I’m supposed to tell 
him Hilton doesn’t need him anymore?” 

Hollenbeck swallowed. “Yes, sir. I 
do.” 

“Do ‘you agree that he isn’t the man 
we need?” 

Hollenbeck faced Little Joe Cronin 
for the first time in six months, and 
faced him squarely. 

“He’s the finest coach this school 
ever had or ever will have.” 

Dr. Anderson considered: that, then 
said, “He’s built great teams for us in 
the past. That’s true.” 

“Not only for Hilton,” Hollenbeck 
continued, slowly. “He never got to 
see his great teams in the biggest game 
they ever played. Hogan and Moose 
and Shayne at Sicily—Ruman and 
Pierce at Okinawa—Morgan, Cox and 
O'Leary in the Battle of the Bulge.” 

It was very quiet in the ‘office. Hol- 
lenbeck hesitated, then looked up at 
Dr. Anderson. “As long as Hilton has 
Little Joe Cronin—Hilton men will al- 
ways be ready for the big game.” 

“Thank you,” Dr. Anderson said 
quietly. “You may go.” 

Joe Cronin felt his eyes sting and 
he had to swallow twice to get the 
hardening out of his adam’s apple. He 
didn’t look up until he heard the door 
close behind Hollenbeck. Then Presi- 
dent Anderson was handing him a 
closely-printed document. 

“Mr. Cronin,” he said. “Hilton Col- 
lege would be proud to have you sign 











this contract for the coming year.” 








Soin somerncas 
Tastest growing sport! 
ET in on the fun! Everybody's going 
power riding! Thousands are now en- 
joying Harley-Davidson 125’s . . . riding to 
school, factory, office, games, outings. Smooth, 
comfortable, safe. So easy to handle anyone 
can quickly learn to ride! So economical any- 
one can afford to ride! Owners report 90 
miles per gallon! Frees you from buses and 
trolleys, from always having to use your car, 
from parking problems. Gives you new, thrill- 
ing outdoor sport and convenient, dependable 
transportation. It’s the fun way to go places 
at low cost! See your dealer for a FREE ride, 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. SC, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 





Order the NEW 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 us - 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar wrappers. 





The “Ritepoint” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 
and an eraser inside 
the pencil barrel. 











ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

















ff that’s what you weet, Scope 
Mossberg’s 44 U. Sines 
the"G.I. A otedhoonewat: Sew 
Aan excellent target rifle Price 





that will shoot with the 
best of them—yet costs 
far less than you'd expect. 
Scope is Mossberg 4- 
power Internal Adjust- 
ment Model #5M4 now 
available at a new he 35 
low price . 


See them af your dealer's 


FREE catalog on request 
No sales at factory 






































More athletes have 
worn BIKE Supporters 


— than any other brand! — 








An old favorite 
BIKE “Strap*”’ Supporter / #77 K : 


All-elastic pouch gives 
extra firm support; 
roomy, free from bind- 
ing. 3-inch waistband 
features special form- 
fitting Pyramid con- 
struction. Sturdy, long- 
ing, comfortable. 


FREE! "1949 Baseball Record 
Book.” Write Dept. NN9-3 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 16 















9, Sa What 
a You Please! 


. «- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We think your mag is just terrif! We 
especially like “Jam Session” and the lush 
stories like the one about Callie and her 
wonder evening! (“She Wouldn't For- 

et,” Feb. 9.) 

“Jam Session” is a great help to our 
social progress. We suggest that you 
discuss “What should you do when a 
fellow ditches you at a dance or vice 
versa?” Maybe some hot tips from the 
boys will save some up’n comir’ Frosh 
from a Sob Scene! 


Fran Halahan and Jane Murtagh 
Rye (N. Y.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to express my agreement with 
Marie Murtaugh (“Say What You 
Please!,” Feb. 16). If, in order to have 
one or twa hours of entertainment, it is 
necessary to sit through a movie of the 
degrading, sexy type that constitutes the 
bulk of our film fare today, Hollywood 
had better close up shop. Give us more 
pictures like Easter Parade and So Dear 
to My Heart, and we'll be glad to pay 
the admission price. 

Mary Ann Donovan 

Seton H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

At last, I’m able to thank you for 
having published my letter in the Oct. 
20th issue of your wonderful magazine. 
You can’t imagine how glad—and how 
surprised—I was when I received the 
first answers from American boys and 
girls. I received more than 400 letters 
from all parts of the United States 
which is overwhelming proof of the 
popularity of your magazines and of the 
wish of American youth to cooperate in 
creating friendship with the youth of 
Germany. 

I want to thank everyone who wrote 
to me. The letters gave me a lot of 
work, and although I could only answer 
a few, I have gotten a pen-pal for 





everyone who wrote to me. There are 









thousands of German boys and gir 
who would like to correspond with stu. 
dents abroad, but just don’t know how 
to go about it. If any more of your 























readers would like to correspond with a ( 
German, English, or Austrian girl or 
boy, I'll be only too glad to get a pen- 
pal for them. 
Id like to answer some of the ques. 
tions which most of your readers asked 
in their letters. First of all, Postsehliess- A 
fach is neither a town, nor a village, but a far 
what you would call a “Post Office threw 
Box.” My home town is Hameln, which ey 
is mentioned in the famous “Pied Piper” and é 
story. It’s a town with a population of lowin 
60,000 on the River Weser. peale 
The Anglo-German Youth Club is a Th 
branch of the Y.M.C.A. It’s an assbcia- and , 
tion of German youth between the ages planti 
of 17 and 25 and members of the Allied | WS 
Forces. We have discussion programs, and 
games (ping-pong, darts, chess, etc.), the pr 
gramophone recitals, Sunday evening next— 
services, and many other things. befud 
Sports unions are sports clubs de fourth 
voted to such activities as handball, | %- 
table-tennis, rowing, boxing, boating, Wh 
and soccer (association football). I be his ne 
long to a few sports clubs, and my fa J Just & 
vorite sport is handball which I believe | ‘holog 
is not known in the U. S. 
Fred Kunze 
(20a) Hameln/Weser Bure 
Gartenstrasse 27a figure ¢ 
British Zone of Germany | we'll b 
aye" Secr 
bridge 
Editor’s Note: The following foreign Bure 
students have recently expressed a wish million. 
to correspond with readers of this mag- Secre 
azine: 
Friedeo Schmidt M 
(17b) Degemau Mary h 
Daldshut/ Baden She sw: 
French Zone of Germany It's gon 
; : : Now 
(Friedeo is 17 and was born in Java. Time M 
He is interested in politics and sports, ‘ 
and in improving his English.)  —- 
Wolfgang Specht 
Schwalbach a/ts 
Uber Frankfurt-on-Main, Hochst 
Ringstrasse 5 
American Zone of Germany \ 
(Wolfgang is 15 and attends a tech- 
nical school.) 
Kieran O'Driscoll 
37 North King Street 
Dublin, Ireland 
(Kieran is 15, and his hobbies # 
reading and stamp collecting.) 
Santiago del Blanco 





Christina 113, Cienfuegos, Cuba 


(Santiago has Cuban friends 
would also like U. S. pen-pals.) 
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Works on Crows, Too 


A famous psychologist had bought 
a farm “just for fun.” Every time he 
threw grain into his plowed furrows, an 
army of black crows would swoop down 
and gobble up his grain. Finally, swal- 
lowing his pride, the psychologist ap- 
pealed to a neighbor-farmer. 

The farmer stepped into the field 
and went through all the motions of 
planting—without using any seed. The 
crows swooped down, protested briefly, 
and flew away. The farmer repeated 
the process the next day, and then the 
next—each time sending the birds off 
befuddled and hungry. Finally, on the 
fourth day, he planted the field with 
grain. Not a crow bothered to come. 

When the psychologist tried to thank 
his neighbor for the help, the farmer 
just grunted. “Just plain ordinary psy- 
chology,” he said. “Ever hear of it?” 


Quote 


New Idea 


Bureaucrat: “If we are unable to 
figure out a way to spend $220 million, 
we'll be out of jobs.” 

Secretary: “How about building a 
bridge across the Mississippi?” 

Bureaucrat: “That won't cost $220 
million.” 

Secretary: “Lengthwise?” 


Forever Mary 


Mary had a little watch. 
She swallowed it. 
It's gone. 
Now every time that Mary walks, 


Time Marches On. 


The Interlude 














For GIRL 
and BOY 

An everlasting keepsake! 
24k gold plated (non-tarnish- 
able), stands 5144” high and 
mounted on a highly polished 
walnut base with gold inscribed 
plate giving your name, school, 
and year of graduation. 
(No charge for inscription) 
$2.75 postpaid. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNTS 

FOR GROUP ORDERS 





Write for literature showing Graduate Pen apd Pencil 


Desk Set and Walnut Bookends. 
ARLEN FROPHY CO., INC 


h 





| Sed fer literature showing our line of personalized 


Sport trophies and practical awards. 





Propaganda Lesson 


A German was looking at the sea 
from the docks of the Rostock Harbor. 
The Russian harbor commandant asked 
what he was doing. 

“I am waiting for the Russian ships 
which are supposed to bring us grain 
from the Soviet Union.” 

“Ah,” was the reply (as the com- 
mandant put a friendly arm about the 
man), “you don’t look here. You look in 


the newspapers!” 
Quote 


Howdy! 

First patient (waiting in doctor's 
waiting room): “How do you do? I am 
aching from neuritis.” 

Second patient: “Glad to know you. 


I'm Thompson from Chicago.” 
The Interlude 


Politics 

A bombastic rural politician came out 
of the country to deliver a campaign 
address in a certain Southern city. He 
was strictly of the old school of “sound 
and fury” orators, signifying nothing. 

Classical literary allusions were this 
particular gentleman’s weakness, and 
poetry and polished prose quotations 
gushed from his large and mobile mouth 
like creek water in a spring freshet. 

“Onward and upward is my way!” 
he cried. “Hence my motto is: ‘Excel- 
sior! Excelsior’!” 

“It should be,” cried a youthful voice 
from the back of the hall. “You're stuffed 
with it.” 

Wall St. Journal 


Marshall Plan Set to Music 


The show-business journal, Variety, 
reports that some of the boys with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
in Paris have whipped up a jingle simi- 
lar to the one you hear advertising a 
soft drink. They think it’ll attract more 
interest. It goes: “Marshall Plan hits 
the spot; Five Million Dollars—that’s a 
lot. Twice as much as the Russians, too; 
Marshall Plan is the Plan for you! Mil- 
lion, Million, Million. . . .” 


Revenge 

Some years ago, a prominent matron 
offended the society editor of the local 
newspaper by refusing to furnish a 
guest-list. The editor neither pulled 
hair nor tried to scratch her eyes out. 
But year after year, whenever the ma- 
tron figured in a news item, she was 
described as wearing the same dress. 
No matter whether she was attending a 
tea, vacationing in the mountains, giv- 
ing a ball, or going to a wedding—the 
identical black velvet dress was de- 
scribed in lavish detail! 
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*s scientific combination 
elps keep shoes 
ger. 


Shinola 
/ of fine waxes h ; 
flexible—and new-looking lon 
“shinola is easy to apply and = 
2 nomical to buy. For good — 
and longer wear— KEEP eM ne 
vad WITH SHINOLA. In Canada It's 2-in-l. 





























The winners of the 
Planters Limerick Contest 
which closed 
January 31, 1949 
will be announced in the 
March 16 


issue of this magazine. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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and earn 40% commission. 
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today for free sample kit. 
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But it doesn’t make any difference when it comes to peanuts. PLANTERS is 
“sweet’’ eating and will “‘suit’’ you fine, no matter how you take it—in 
peanut form or in the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. You'll always 
* find PLANTERS a tasty, nourishing ‘‘dish.’’’ When that mid-afternoon hunger 
pang hits you, drive it away with a bag of fresh, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
And, remember, PLANTERS is not just a tasty filler; it also furnishes you with 


a gold-mine of pep. 


WANT A BIG Mechanical Pencil? . . . See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 








PLANTERS is the word for eo) YS LU 
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British Commonwealth 


This semester in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(This supplements material listed on Canada and New- 
foundland last week, and other listings which will follow in 
future weeks. Article on Australia was featured in the Feb. 2 
sue, and an article on the Union of South Africa is in the 
current issue. ) 

PAMPHLETS: Other Dominions (’48), Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, Canada. Free. British Colonial Empire 
(ID809 48), Story of the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire (48), both from British Information Service,.30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. British Commonwealth and 
Empire (Vol. 12, No. 4,47), Building America, 2 West 45th 
§, N. Y. 19, 30 cents. Twilight of Britannia, A. Crofts 
(Journeys Behind the News, Vol. 9, No. 28, ’47), Social 
Science Foundation, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Five cents. 

ARTICLES: “Commonwealth Problem: Union or Alli- 
ance?,” R. G. Menzies, Foreign Affairs, Jan. ’49. “British 
Colonial Territories,” A. C. Jones, Yale Review, Winter, ’48. 
‘Great Chiefs Meet,” New York Times Magazine, Oct. 17, 
‘48. “British Commonwealth Conference in London,” The 
Nation, Oct. 23, ’48. “Britain’s New Program for the Colo- 
ties,” T. W. Wallbank, Current History, Aug. ’48). “The 
New Commonwealth,” A. Comstock, Current History, Jan. 
‘49. 

BOOKS: The Commonwealth and the Nations, N. Man- 
srgh (Royal Institute of International Affairs, N. Y., ’49), 
$2.50. Empire on the Seven Seas: the British Empire 1784- 
1989, J. T. Adams (Scribner, ’40), $3.50. 








TERS is * 

“iin | Betfer Buymanship 

always In Practical English, March 2 to May 25 

hunger Consumer Education Series: Order from the Consumer 

ANUTS. § Education Study of the National Association of Secondary- 

‘ou with Shool Principals, 1201 16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
fice: Units of 1-15 are 25¢ each; send payment with orders 
less than $1. Titles include: Using Standards and Labels, 
The Modern American Consumer, Managing Your Money, 

sue! buying Insurance, Buymanship and Health, Effective Shop- 


ping, Using Consumer Credit. 

Periodicals such as Consumer Education Service, Con- 
wmers’ Research Bulletins, and Consumers Union Reports 
ue important aids. 









Honduras 





April 6th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Honduras, the Birthplace of Morazan, by 
mF. Crowson, Jr. (12¢), 1946, Pan American Educational 
Mter, Washington, D. C. Honduras, Where Old Meets 
™® (10¢), 1944, prepared by Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
f Affairs, obtain from U.S. Government Printing Office, 

hington 25, D. C. Honduras (American Nation Series 
12), latest edition (10¢), Pan American Union, Wash- 
n, 6, D. C. Tegucigalpa (5¢), 1945, Pan American 
m, Washington 6, D. C. Central Five, by Sidney Green- 
"Good Neighbor Series). 1943 (56¢), Row. 



















MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 





ARTICLES: “Caribbean Tinderbox,” Newsweek, Septem- 
ber 27, 1948. “Honduran Highlights,” by H. C. Lanks, 
National Geographic Magazine, March 1942. “Honduras,” 
World Week, January 13, 1947. “Honduran Hands,” by 
B. Reindrop. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Febru- 
ary 1947. > 

BOOKS: Pablo of Flower Mountain, by Christin Von 
Hagen (fiction), $2.50 (Nelson, 1942). Pageant of Middle 
American History, by Anne M. Peck, $4.00 (Longmans, 
1947). The Rainbow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 
(Coward, 1947). Wings Over Central America, by Pachita 
Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 


More TVAs? 


Pro-and-con in Senior Scholastic for April 6 


PAMPHLETS: Do We Want More TVAs? (American 
Forum of the Air, Vol. 8, ’46), Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode 
Island Ave., Washington 18, D. C. Ten cents. Big Missouri, 
Hope of Our West (Report No. 2, ’48), Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 3, D. C. 25 cents. 
Tennessee Valley Resources, Their Development and Use 
('47), Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn; Free. 
Missouri Valley Authority, C. F. Keyser (Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 42, *46), Library of Congress Publications 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

ARTICLES: “Interstate Compacts,” World Week, Nov. 
17, ’48. “Missouri Valley,” Business Week, Dec. 25, °48. 
“TVA, the First Fifteen Years,” E. Kirschten, The Nation, 
June 12, ’48. “Columbia Basin Slows Down,” Business Week, 
Nov. 8, 47. “Floods and the MVA,” A. McDonald, New 
Republic, Aug. 4, 47. “Biggest Dream,” Life, July'7, °47. 
“Alternative to Big Government,” D. E. Lilienthal, Reader's 
Digest, May ’47. 

BOOKS: TVA, Democracy on the March, D. E. Lilienthal 
(Pocket Books, Inc., ’45), 25 cents. Our Promised Land, 
R. L. Neuberger (Macmillan, 38), $2. Uncle Sam’s Billion 
Dollar Baby, F. Collins (Putnam’s, ’45), $2. 


Danubia 


April 6 in World Week 


BOOK: The Danube, Emil Lengyel (1939). 

PAMPHLETS: Face to Face with Russia (Headline Se- 
ries, No. 70; 1948); European Jigsaw (Headline Series, No. 
53; 1945)—both published by Foreign Policy. Assn., 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. Single copies 35¢. 

ARTICLES: Danube navigation conference—“Diplomacy 
on the Danube,” Foreign Affairs, Jan. ’49. “Blitz at Bel- 
grade,” Life, Aug. 30, ’48. “Danubian Gonference,” World 
Week (news pages), Sept. 22, ’48. 

For background and recent events of Danubian countries, 
see World Week articles—“Austria: Liberated But Not Free,” 
Dec. 15, 48; “Yugoslavia: the Satellite Who Talked Back,” 
Nov. 10, ’48. “Behind the Iron Curtain,” Feb. 16, ’48; also 
news pages: “Soviet ERP,” Feb. 9, ’49; “Reds Find Cardinal 
‘Guilty’” and “New Talks on Austria,” Feb. 16, 49; “Reds 
Fight All Faiths,” Feb. 23, ’49. 

FILM: Spotlight on the Balkans, 11 min., sale or rent, 
National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
20. (National growth; strategic importance; animated maps.) 
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Off the Press 


No Place To Hide, by David Bradley. 
Boston: Atlantic-Little Brown. 182 
pp., $2. 

“Operation Crossroads” may have 
done the world a disservice. When the 
press reported that most of the fleet 
remained afloat after two bombs were 
exploded at Bikini, Mr. Civilization re- 
laxed and remarked, “Reports of my 
death have been greatly exaggerated.” 

A young medical doctor assigned to 
watch for radioactive contamination of 
the air above Bikini’s waters has given 
the world a prescription. It is “Don’t!” 
In good-humored, non-technical, gifted 
prose he has recorded day by day his 
observations of the entire operation 
from the time he left San Francisco on 
a hospital ship to his leavetaking of the 
displaced natives of Bikini who longed 
to return to their island home, but who 
may not be able to do so for centuries. 
“The devastating influence of the Bomb 
and its unborn relatives may affect the 
land and its wealth—and therefore its 
people—for centuries through the per- 
sistence of radioactivity,” according to 
Dr. Bradley. 

This book is not a polemic. Its touch 
is so light that the heavy hand of death 
does not emerge in clear outline until 
you have reached the appendix, “A 
Layman’s Guide to the Dangers of 
Radioactivity.” It should be read widely 
by high school students and teachers 
before it is too late. 


This Is Israel, by I. F. Stone. Boni & 
Gaer, 1948. 128 pp., $2.75. 


“If you will it, it need not remain a 
dream” is the motto on the title page 
of Old-New Land, a book by Theodor 
Herzl, founder of modern Zionism. This 
record of how that dream became a 
reality is written by a brilliant reporter, 
formerly of the New York Star, now 
of the New York Post. 

Stone actually participated in the 
illegal flight of one group of Jewish 
refugees from Europe to Palestine. That 
saga is reported elsewhere, but it helps 
to explain his understanding of what 
the new state of Israel means to its 
founders. His visits to Palestine pro- 
vided background for a colorful narra- 
tion of the organization of men ‘and 
meagre resources which made possible 
the survival of Israel. Rounding out the 
story of current events is a chapter on 
the long historical background and an- 
other on labor and capital in Israel. 
Although individual Britons like the 
late General Wingate and Sir Alan 
Cunningham, last of the British High 
Commissioners, are treated sympathet- 
ically, Stone documents British hostility 


to the Jewish State and concludes: 
“The British seemed to be as unsuccess- 
ful in using the Arabs against the Jews 
as they were 150 years before in stir- 
ring up the Indians against the Amer- 
ican colonies.” 

The volume is enlivened by about 
100 photographs of Israeli life in peace 
and war. They are not, however, prop- 
erly integrated with the text. The book's 
value would have been heightened if 
more space had been given to the way 
the people live and less to the chronicle 
of recent events. 


The Truman Program. Addresses and 
Messages by President Harry S. Tru- 
man, edited by M. B. Schnapper. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D. C. 261 pp., $2.95. 


Actions of the 81st Congress will be 
measured against the Democratic plat- 
form and President Truman’s campaign 
speeches and messages to Congress. 
These are now available in book form. 
Their value has been heightened by 
judicious editing which presents the 
President’s proposals in the last two 
years under major headings, including 
Agriculture, Labor, Civil Rights, Taxes, 
Prices and Inflation, Education, Hous- 
ing, and many other staples of a well- 
rounded legislative program. Each en- 
try is carefully identified as to date and 
place. Although the table of contents 
is a good guide, the usefulness of the 
volume would have been increased by 
an index. 


Basic Principles of Guidance, by Philip 
W. L. Cox, John Carr Duff and 
Marie McNamara. Prentice-Hall, 
N. Y. 439 pp., $3.75. 


Guidance is as broad as education 
itself, according to the authors. They 
have, however, confined themselves 
largely to junior and senior high school 
problems. That they are opposed to 
traditional patterns in which most 
schools conform to requirements set by 
a few colleges, and in which “superior” 
students are automatically shoved into 
the usual academic frames, is evident 
in many chapters and in the vigorous, 
sometimes querulous, language em- 
ployed. 

Homeroom teachers, grade and col- 
lege advisers, administrators in special, 
vocational, and academic high schools 
will be stimulated by this fresh ap- 
proach to guidance. Enough of the day- 
to-day problems which confront school 
people are included to make the the- 
ories advanced palatable. There is a 
helpful bibliography for each chapter, 
at the back of the book. 


The American Drama Since 19§ 
Joseph Mersand. The Modern G 
books, 284 Montauk Ave., Brook 
N. Y. 188 pp., $2. 4 


Biographers who would like to} 
their works described as definitive 
ally wait a few decades to be sure 
their subject is cold. Fortunately, ] 
Mersand, head of the English Deg 
ment at Long Island City High Sche 
New York, has a healthy respect 
the living. In a slender volume, 
with detail, he has made available: 
mature playgoers and students of | 
drama critical biographies of George) 
Kaufman, Elmer Rice, Clare Bog 
and Clifford Odets. Part II of the b 
analyzes two decades of plays whi 
held the Broadway boards for extensij 
runs. There are useful chapters on { 
drama of social significance, ladies 
write plays, and a concluding eg 
which hails audiences who will ab 
“bare walls” if the actors are alive, 7 


Fighting Indians of the West, by 
F. Schmitt and Dee Brown. § 
ner’s, N. Y. 362 pp., $10. 


“Futile struggle to keep their bi 
and their elk, their earth and their 
is an epic that needs no romanés 
gloss,” according to the compilers) 
this remarkable picture history of 
Indian wars between 1866 and If 
Some 270 authentic photographs @ 
sketches are enhanced by a well- 
text which occasionally reveals ad 
sympathy for Sioux, Cheyennes, Ap 
es, and other tribes which sought! 
halt the westward movement. 

The photographs vary from the fie 
movement of “Defeat on the Rosebi 
when Sioux warriors surprised 
Crook’s column, to the proud taciturm 
of Crazy Head and Spotted Wolf§ 
traits. F 


The American Book of Days. A @ 
pendium of Information about H 
days, Festivals, Notable Annivét 
ries and Christian and Jewish & 
Days with Notes on Other Amef 
Anniversaries Worthy of Ret 
brance, by George W. Douglas. 
W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 697 pp.” 


There is not a day in the year 
is not worthy of some recognition 
cause of its importance in Amé 
history. This is documented in the 
able pages of the new, revised ed 
of this book of days. 

Days are arranged chronologit 
from January 1 through December 
and there is a total of 550 memo 
events as varied as the pensioniil 
President’s widows on March 81, & 
and the first use of the atomic B 
on August 5, 1945. Appendices im 
a listing of holidays in the WU 
States. 

Howarp L. Hu 
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